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| To the Members of the R. E. A. 


We have closed the fiscal year free from debt 
—thanks to the hearty and generous support of 
our friends. 








We have made some gains in membership in 
spite of the heavy losses due to the strain of these 
times and to removals into war service. 


We have enlarged our many forms of service 
in almost every direction. 


But the most difficult part of our common 
service is before us. It lies, not alone in meeting 
the strain of war times—greatly as this will call 
upon our devotion—but in measuring up to the 
present opportunity. The war has awakened the 
world to the need for religious education. Look- 
ing forward, the only hope lies in the training of 
the young for a society of righteousness and love. 
Everywhere men are asking, ‘‘How may this be 
done?” We must be ready to help them. 


Our opportunity is a high call to increased 
service and sacrifice. Research, investigations, 
experiments, discussions, conferences and publica- 
tions are the means of service. All cost money 
and time. All are essential to the making of the 
new world. 

No matter what the pressure may be, re- 
member that to abandon the cause of religious 
éducation at this hour is to desert that outpost 


of the spirit which the whole world counts on us 
to hold. 


We must maintain our service. 


We must develop our efficiencies. 


























WHAT ARE THE MOTIVES UNDER WHICH 
MEN CO-OPERATE TODAY? 


GeorcE A. Cor, Ph.D.* 


This question is suggested by the current assumption that we 
need a more democratic organization of society, both national and 
international. Lincoln’s ideal of control exercised by all the people 
for the benefit of all the people makes heavy demands upon human 
nature. It assumes that somehow, ultimately, equality of opportunity 
can be more attractive to us than our present, or any prospective, 
opportunities to get special privileges. Is this true? Are we capable 
of so unprecedented a thing? Is there any motive now at work in 
any large-scale co-operation that could conceivably be developed 
sufficiently to become the basis of a thoroughly democratic society? 

There are some among us who believe that the democratic ideal 
must fall to the ground from the sheer impossibility of desiring it 
enough to pay the cost. The other day a citizen who possesses an 
optical instrument that is needed in the prosecution of the war 
inquired of another citizen how it could be put at the disposal of 
the government. The owner of the instrument remarked that he 
was willing to part with it at cost, -for he did not desire to make 
profits out of the war. The other citizen replied, “Well, when we 
really get down to the bottom fact, we’re all after profits.” Here 
the essence of our question appears. Is it true, or is it not that all 
our large-scale co-operation is directed toward profits, or, to speak 
generally, toward appropriation or fencing off of benefits, as against 
the widest possible sharing of them? 

In the family, in close friendships, in many relations of neighbor 
to neighbor and in remedial philanthropies we value human life and 
personality as such, not merely the uses to which we can put them. 
This has grown so clear to recent psychology that we rather marvel 
at the thinkers of an earlier day who imagined that they discerned 
a basal egoism underneath our most humane conduct. In some of 
these more intimate relations, it is obvious that we prefer equality to 
dominance the one over the other. If, then, men have sufficient 
imagination to realize the humanity of men who are distant or 
known only indirectly, there is no theoretical reason why we might 
not value and trust them, too. 

It has long been asserted among us that ethical principles that 
are valid for my relations to my next-door neighbor are valid like- 


The opening paper at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting New York, March 5, 6, 1918, by George 
Albert Coe, Ph. bab LL. D., professor in Union Theological Seminary. 
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wise for the corresponding relations of nation to nation. The 
parallel has seemed so obvious that there has been some impatient 
wonderment that so vital a truth should have little influence upon 
the conduct of rulers and of diplomats. Evidently we have relied 
too much upon the enunciation of moral generalities, and have not 
attended sufficiently in our larger groupings to the development of 
social motives. 

The term “motive” requires a moment’s preliminary scrutiny. 
It is used in two senses, corresponding to which there are two 
meanings of the term “co-operation.” On the one hand, a motive 
is any impulse to action, whether foresight of consequences is 
present or not. Because of the assumed root-dependence of impulses 
upon instincts, a conclusion has been drawn by some that the actual 
motives of human conduct are beneath all reason, all foresight, 
being just a vital surge that carries us whither it will even when we 
imagine that we are going whither we will. When motives are 
conceived thus exclusively as impulses, our major co-operations are 
set forth in the terms of crowd psychology—gregariousness, sug- 
gestion that sets instincts into action, and habit that perpetuates the 
act after the original impulse has cooled. 

But this is at best only half of the psychology of motives. When 
an instinctive impulse acts in a fresh situation, something in the 
situation attaches itself to the impulse so that henceforth it is more 
specific, less generic, than before. Under the influence of satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory consequences habits are formed, discrimi- 
nations are made, and the original situation no longer makes precisely 
its original appeal. Discrimination of the elements of a situation 
may, moreover, uncover a factor or phase of it that awakens a 
second instinct, whereupon several impulses mingle and jostle. Here 
preferences, foresight, self-consciousness—in short, new desires 
are born, and henceforth motives in a second sense of the term play 
a part. In this sense the motive of an act is its prospective result. 
It is the distinction-making, appreciative, objective, forward look 
as contrasted with the non-discriminative, subjective vis a tergo 
of mere instinct. It is the terminus ad quem as against the terminus 
a quo. 

With this difference in mind let us glance at the motivation of 
our economic order. Speaking broadly and somewhat schematically, 
we may say that the original starting point, the motive in the sense 
of impulse, for the whole economic system is the instinct to feed. 
It appears most simply in a baby’s way of grasping things and 
carrying them to the mouth. Around this and extending outward 
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from it, but having the same central function of maintaining life, 
are instinctive holding on, grabbing (or rivalry in seizing), and 
accumulation. Here, it is evident, we touch the psychological origin 
of property. Instinctive grabbing, too, is obviously the root of the 
competitive aspect of business. Grabbing produces situations, of 
course, in which instinctive efforts at mastery and instinctive 
pugnacity awaken. Hence, competitive business as a whole is, in 
one aspect, grabbing, fighting, and mastering. If this were all there 
is to it, it would be a state of war just as really as the struggle between 
two nations for the possession of iron mines (as those of Lorraine) 
or of colonies (as those of Africa). 

But when the economic order is represented as being nothing 
but systematized grabbing and fighting with respect to food, the 
facts are over-simplified. For: 

1. In our actual economic procedure the instinct to feed (or, 
broadly, to care for bodily welfare) is largely submerged, especially 
intheleaders. The instincts of accumulation, mastery, and pugnacity 
continue to act as mental interests after bodily needs are met. 
Possession of things, control of men, and winning the game bring 
satisfaction directly, on their own account. 

2. Moreover, community of interest at every point: in the 
economic process promotes association of man with man on a basis 
of co-operation rather than of grabbing, mastering, and fighting. 
There is at least rudimentary co-operation wherever there is buying 
and selling, or hiring and being hired ; and the co-operation is much 
more than rudimentary when buyer pools his interest with buyer, 
seller with seller, employer with employer, and employee with em- 
ployee. Here another set of instincts, the constructively social ones, 
makes its appearance in greater or less degree. Even if the groups 
that are now formed fight among themselves, the fact remains that 
a second set of instincts, different from the pugnacious ones, is at 
work. Gregariousness, the pleasure of observing others and of 
being noticed by them, admiration for excellence, the desire for 
approval, comradeship in work, in recreation, and in esthetic enjoy- 
ment—all these mingle with the primary economic motives of 
grasping, grabbing, and holding on. 

In fact, a contest of motives occurs. Men ask, “What are the 
limits of ‘fair’ competition? What constitutes a ‘reasonable’ wage, 
or ‘reasonable’ profits?” That is, how shall we make adjustment 
between getting things and living with one another? To such 
questions there is no instinctive answer. The instincts merely jostle 
and clamor. This is precisely the sort of situation that stimulates us 
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to foresighted thinking, and to the weighing of relative values. Out 
of such thinking and weighing there spring discriminated social 
preferences that constitute motives for co-operation in the second 
sense. Thus it is that the economic process itself becomes a check 
upon grabbing, a recognition of men, a thinking upon human welfare 
—1in some measure (however faint as yet) an organized scheme for 
the general good. It becomes this in spite of low estimates of 
human nature; in spite of the sluggishness that gives the name 
“wealth” to that which brings no weal, and the name of “goods” to 
that which is good for no one; in spite, also, of the supposedly 
scientific thinking that gave us the now discredited concept of the 
“economic man.” 

3. But this is not the end of the matter. . Even instinctive 
feeding is not exclusively individualistic. Parents share food with 
their child as spontaneously as they feed themselves. By virtue 
of this fact the whole instinctive basis of property and of business 
is modified. Getting is to a large extent on behalf of the family, or 
on behalf of a family line that one desires to perpetuate. Though 
this tends toward the indefinite enlargement of accumulations, and 
to intensification of the struggle for possessions, the parental instinct 
itself nevertheless modifies this tendency. For this instinct is not 
restricted in its application to one’s own offspring. It is active in 
the childless as well as in parents, and in all of us it is capable of 
wide application. Any hungry child touches us all, and so does the 
starvation of adults in any part of the world. Business professes, 
as a rule, to have no humanitarian ends; yet when there occurs a 
calamity great enough to shake imagination out of its mechanical 
grooves, business makes it a part of its “business” to relieve distress 
and to rebuild the waste places. What we are dealing with here 
is nothing less than a capacity, a motive, for recognizing personal 
life as the very ground of economic value, and the source of its 
meaning. 

There are two supplementary principles that have much to do 
with directing the motive forces that have just been described. I 
refer to the phenomena of leadership and of custom. Under the 
term leadership I do not include control of men by fear or by com- 
pulsion based upon ability to withhold the necessaries of life. A 
leader must embody, or seem to embody, the desires of others in 
unusual fullness and power. Such a person may accomplish two 
things: He may so influence individuals that a particular impulse 
or purpose becomes dominant in them, and he may furnish a linkage 
between individuals. Through him co-operation may be enhanced 
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upon the basis of any motive, impulsive or rational. The motive 
may be attachment to him, or any other attraction. The leader of 
a mob may promote co-operation in most unsocial acts, such as 
lynching ; or a leader may be the agent of a class in a class struggle; 
or he may stimulate unselfishness and organize it for service, as has 
happened again and again upon occasion of famine, fire, flood, or 
earthquake. Not seldom co-operation ceases when the leader dies 
or is otherwise incapacitated for action. It is clear, then, that neither 
the extent, nor the firmness, nor the emotional enthusiasm of a 
co-operative group is any sufficient index of the degree of socializa- 
tion within the group, much less between this group and others. 

A second supplementary principle is custom, which is perpetu- 
ation of any type of conduct through social expectation of an 
approving or disapproving sort acting under the law of habit. An 
individual who has once been a member of a co-operating mass is 
likely to go on co-operating merely because he is expected to do so, or 
because some fear or hope that his fellows entertain is communicated 
to him by suggestion. Thus it is that class distinctions of many 
kinds hold us together and keep us apart—religious distinctions, 
distinctions of race and language, differences in the amount of our 
possessions, differences in occupation. We tend, far more than we 
realize, to act with our class, that is, to be orthodox in conduct. 
There is in financial circles an orthodoxy at least as rigid as that of 
most of the religious bodies, and not a whit less drastic than the 
orthodoxy of union labor in its attitude toward the “scab.” “The 
‘ open shop,” for example, is in effect as much a dogma as is tlic 
authority of Holy Scripture, and it is not less effective as a bond of 
common action. A political party that adopts certain principles to 
meet a particular historical situation goes on promulgating them 
from mere inertia after the occasion for them has ceased. Thus it 
is that passionate partisanship, and self-sacrificing co-operation can 
occur from motives that are largely secondary. In fact, a co-oper- 
ative group sometimes has to look about to find an issue or an 
occupation that shall furnish filling for an ancient form. 

The motives under which men co-operate, it now appears, are 
exceedingly various, and ofter complicated. Men co-operate 
because of instinctive impulses, both self-regarding and other- 
regarding; men co-operate from habit or from mutual suggestion 
that perpetuates itself as a shell from which the body has decayed 
away ; men co-operate because a leader interprets them to themselves 
and binds their separate purposes together ; men co-operate rationally, 
that is, from foresight of discriminated good—either individual 
good, or class good, or broadly human and democratic good. 
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With these distinctions in mind, let us examine a few large co- 
operative enterprises in order to see what there is in them that, more 
fully developed, might make a positive contribution to democracy. 
I select for this purpose a great industrial corporation, the govern- 
ment of a city, the union labor movement, and a world-wide religious 
undertaking. 

For the close articulation of human motives into a vast and 
complicated industrial unit probably nothing excels our so-called 
“steel trust.” I choose it for analysis, not- because it is different in 
principle from other manufacturing corporations, but simply because 
it is a clear-cut instance of the motives that control industrial organ- 
ization. Here is co-operation between stockholders, directors and 
officers, managers and executives of various degrees and sorts, 
scientific investigators, technical experts of many kinds, clerical 
helpers, mechanics, and laborers—many thousand persons in all. 
How are they all held together? How are they all kept moving with 
precision toward the pre-determined goal of corporate profits? 

Obviously a rather sharp distinction must be made between the 
few who get the profits and the many who work for wages. The 
wage workers are moved in appreciable degree by the rudimentary 
impulse to feed; they are moved by fear of want; and by the 
correlative impulses to grab, to master, and to fight, all reinforced 
by the instinct to care for offspring. To some extent these impulses 
have given rise to a discriminated purpose to get a larger share of the 
products of the business, and the acquaintance of workers with one 
another has brought about here and there a desire to co-operate for 
securing this end. But the employer, partly by increasing wages and 
improving conditions, and partly by the compulsion of fear, has thus 
far succeeded in preventing effective co-operation of the workers 
with one another. 

On the other hand, the few who get the profits are moved only 
secondarily by the instincts that maintain life. No fear of hunger 
is here. Instinctive seizing, grabbing, holding, and accumulating 
bring to these persons direct satisfaction, as games do. The instinct 
to care for offspring also fails to reach the poignancy that it has in 
the laborer’s family. The pugnacious instinct, and the instinct of 
mastery, likewise, usually show only secondary manifestations. It 
is true that in an emergency, when wage workers’ instincts get loose, 
the employer, too, may find the breaking of heads to his taste, but asa 
rule his fighting is sublimated into competition and business strategy. 

The getters of the profits in such a corporation are bound firmly 
to one another primarily by community of interest in this getting, 
mastering, and sublimated fighting. As with the laborers, a sense 
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of class springs up. Meeting no resistance, it develops into custom 
and business dogma, and thus keeps the individual profit-taker in 
the harness regardless of his private judgment. It even prevents 
him from forming private judgments. Leadership, too, plays its 
part. Business hath its captains no less than war, and these-captains 
command their associates as well as fight the enemy. 

Here, then, is a case of close co-operation on a large scale in 
which there are only faint traces of motives that could found a 
democracy. In fact, the steel organization bears considerable 
resemblance, in point of mental forces, to political autocracy. Here 
is the same differentiation of classes; here is the same differentiation 
of motives between the classes. There is a great difference, however, 
because there constantly seeps into the group, both the employers 
and the employed, the influence of an educational system that the 
corporation does not control. If the “steel trust” controlled in its 
own interest the education of all who become connected with it, the 
resulting type of co-operation would be almost indentical with that 
of the German government. 

A second type of co-operation is found in the government of a 
city. Here, too, some citizens are moved by primary hunger pressure, 
some are moved by desire to accumulate property and to master their 
fellows, many are influenced by class or party feeling and custom; 
but the more significant fact is that every city has in greater or less 
degree a community consciousness, a community motive or complex 
of motives. The city is “our” city, its schools are “our” schools. 
When it is praised, the citizen feels individual pride; when it is 
aspersed, he is individually grieved. The chief motives that are 
active wherever this “our” produces co-operative civic work are 
not hard to name. They are the familiar constructive social impulses 
already named which, through practice and discrimination, have 
developed into regard for personal life. These impulses and this 
regard are favored by the physical nearness of men to one another, 
by the reading of the same local news, and by the extent to which 
various objects are used in common, as streets, parks, public build- 
ings, places of amusement, and even great commercial establishments. 
To these must be added a common interest in children, and that other 
essentially parental care, the sick and the aged. 

The common element in all this, the thing that distinguishes 
civic co-operation from that of corporations organized for profit, 
is twofold: The degree to which the social impulses have play, and 
the degree to which impulse is lifted toward the thought-level by 
abundance of communication and by opportunity to be a social cause 
by the use of the ballot. Social impulse, social knowledge and fore- 
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sight, social authority—this is a trinity that makes genuinely com- 
mon life possible in a city. 

A third type of co-operation is that of the union labor movement. 
Men form unions primarily to get food. Doubtless some laborers 
join them in an individualistic spirit, the union being just a superior 
tool wherewith to grab. Yet, on the whole, these organizations 
represent co-operative rather than individual feeding. Not only is 
the parental instinct prominent among those who have the most 
mouths to feed, but mutual aid—sharing food with those who are 
out of work, and standing by the weaker man in his efforts to get 
food through his industry—characterizes the movement. A union, 
then, signifies mutuality in relation to food as contrasted with the 
game of accumulation. Starting at this point, union activities lead 
to new situations, which stimulate the members to fresh thinking, 
and to further development of motives in the second sense (discrim- 
inating foresight). The union labor movement is a thought move- 
ment with respect to the fundamental needs of the individual and 
of the family, the conditions and rewards of labor, the causes of 
unemployment, the extent and the causes of poverty, the distribu- 
tion of the joint product of capital and labor, the sources of capital 
and its profits, the interests of childhood, school systems, legislation, 
even international affairs. On the other hand, trade unions have 
shown a marked tendency to seek benefits for their own members 
even at the cost of other laborers, in which case social motives that 
are obviously capable of the widest application are arrested at the 
level of class interest, custom, and social dogmatism. 

In England, however, the labor group appears to be outgrowing 
this limitation. In the recent utterance of this group we find some 
of the steadiest, most analytical, and most social-minded political 
thinking that the war has produced—thinking, for the most part 
upon the interests of humanity as such. The psychology of this 
growth of the laborer’s mind toward a humane world-politics— 
toward world-democracy—is worth a moment’s notice. The first 
stage was hunger experienced coincidently by many men. This 
stimulus to thought led to the invention of combining labor power so 
as to secure better compensation through collective bargaining. The 
association of men in this combination, the extension of acquaint- 
ance, awakened constructive social impulses which through ex- 
perience arising from exercise led on to social projects and policies. 
This entire set of new activities, meeting obstacles, brought new 
problems to light, and arrested attention upon particular facts. The 
worker began to read, discuss, reflect, publish. From the labor ranks 
rose leaders who could attack their problems relatively unhampered 
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by economic and political dogmas; and always the nearness of the 
laborer’s cause to the simple instinctive need of having enough to eat 
enabled him to hear the human cry more readily than it is heard by 
those with whom getting, and studying, and publishing are separated 
from the work of feeding. It now looks as if the rudimental impulse 
of feeding, made co-operative, and raised by reflective thinking to 
a general human purpose, might become one of the mightiest motives 
for the increase of democracy. 

Our fourth instance of large-scale co-operation is the modern 
missionary movement. Here, as everywhere else, motives are 
mixed, and they are partly impulsive, partly discriminative. Con- 
sidering as one group both missionaries and the supporters and 
administrators of missions, and bearing in mind the amount of 
interdenominational co-operation that now exists in this work, we 
shall be justified in the judgment that, though sectarian class 
consciousness plays a part, though individuals are moved by sugges- 
tion from leaders who play upon unanalyzed impulses, and though 
many are carried along by the mere momentum of a mass, never- 
theless the missionary phenomenon as a whole displays the organi- 
zation, in an unprecedented number and variety of men, of construc- 
tive social purposes directed toward ends as broad as humanity. 
I am endeavoring to speak merely as a psychologist, not as an 
apologist for missions, when I point out the social constructiveness 
of a purpose to heal disease, to enlighten ignorance, to relieve 
poverty, to overcome vice, to elevate family life, to break down the 
prejudices that divide men, to give men power to hope. To conceive 
of all this steadily in terms of the whole human world, not the 
terms of a class or of a nation, and to stick to it through thick and 
thin, may require such faith in man as only a God could inspire, 
but apparently this faith has arrived. 

These four instances of co-operation have been mentioned merely 
because they are convenient types. If we should add to them the 
rather obviously-motived associations based upon intellectual or 
esthetic interests, we should have an inclusive set of types. It 
would be easy to show that the state combines just the motives that 
we have been considering ; even our political international conscious- 
ness shows some growth toward an inclusive humanitarianism. But 
here—in the sphere of national and of international conduct—is 
where light is most needed as to the constructive social motives of 
men. The light that we need is found in a slight degree in our 
industrial organization, in a large degree in the civic community, 
the labor movement, and the humanitarian aspect of Christian 
missions. 











THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF WORLD 
ORGANIZATION 


E. HersHey SNEATH, Ph.D., LL.D.* 


When we reflect upon the situation of the race today, with the 
leading nations in the throes of a war of unparalleled dimensions 
and destructiveness, we are appalled at the impotency of those forces 
that heretofore have tended toward world organization. . Time was 
when international treaties and laws seemed to have at least a 
semblance of inhibiting sanctity, but in recent years they are regarded 
in certain quarters as mere “scraps of paper,” and the supposed 
“rights” of nations are treated with scorn and contempt. The black 
flag of piracy, hitherto regarded as the symbol of international out- 
lawry, floats on the high seas, and the assassination of neutrals and 
noncombatants is regarded by some as a national virtue. For 
centuries humane considerations obtained with reference to prisoners 
of war and to partially conquered nations. Now, certain nations 
have substituted for such humanitarianism, outrage, brutality and 
enforced slavery. In short, international pact and law seem to have 
broken down. Their restraints have yielded to the unbridled force 
of national greed and lust for power. 

Again, in the past, the moral imperatives, independent of political 
treaties and laws, have exercised a wholesome constraining and 
restraining influence on the relations of different peoples, and have 
made for fraternal world organization. Man is constitutionally a 
moral being, and is, to a certain extent, governed by sentiments of 
justice and benevolence. These moral elements of our nature have 
led us to have regard for man as man, rather than for men as 
members of particular nations and races. Hence, in our interaction 
there has been a tendency: to recognize and respect what we have 
been wont to call human rights as growing out of the essential con- 
stitution of personality. The same tendency has characterized our 
attitude toward men organized under political government. But 
alas! these fundamental moral claims are now flagrantly violated. 
The morally right’ has, with some nations, degenerated into the 
right of might. 

Again, in the past, Art has made for the unification of the race. 
The esthetic consciousness is on the side of harmony. It hates chaos 
and loves order. It functions in the social and political spheres and 
tends toward unity rather than anarchy—toward peace rather than 
war. What Paulsen says of the unifying effect of Art on a partic- 


*Professor of the Philosophy of Religion and Religious Education, Yale University. 
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ular people is, in a large measure, true of nations. He says that 
“Art binds together and unites the members of the nation; nay, all 
the members of a sphere of civilization; all those who have the 
same faith and the same ideals. Opinions and interests differ and 
produce discord; art presents in sensuous symbols the ideals which 
are cherished by all, and so arouses the feeling that all are, in the 
last analysis, of the same mind, that all recognize and adore the 
same ultimate and highest things.”* When we deal with the ideal 
we are dealing with the Universal. Thus Art transcends individual- 
ism and nationalism. It contributes toward cosmopolitanism, toward 
international goodwill. But, how ineffective it has proven along 
these lines during the last few tragic years. One of the first great 
outrages of the war was the wanton bombardment of the beautiful 
Rheims cathedral. The world protested against this iconoclasm, 
but it continued. Destruction and the robbing of nations of their 
art treasures are features of Kultur; so the breach between nations 
widens despite the supposed unifying power of Art. The nation of 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn and Wagner grips with 
mailed fist the throat of the nation of Michaelangelo, Titian, 
DaVinci, Corregio and Raphael, and tries to strangle the nation of 
David, Delacroix and Millet. The nation of Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller schools its children in a gospel of hate toward the nation of 
Shakespeare and Milton and a long line of glorious poets from 
Chaucer to Browning. The refining and organizing influences of 
Art have given way to the brutal instincts of malevolence arid greed, 
and a lofty idealism that bound the nations together in a golden 
chain of beauty finds the precious chain rudely broken. Art, like 
the other binding forces, has apparently failed in its work of 
unification. 

Another force that has been operative in world organization is 
religion, and especially the Christian religion. With its proclamation 
of the universal Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of men; with 
the law of love as its law of social interaction; with its “Go ye 
into all the world and preach my Gospel’—a Gospel of universal! 
membership in a kingdom of supreme values—in which every 
member is on a moral equality with his neighbor—the Christian 
religion has been promotive of a spirit of goodwill among men, and 
of harmony among the nations. But what is the case today? A 
nominally Christian nation joins bloody hands with a traditionally 
murderous nation of Mohammedan faith in wholesale assassination 
of one of the most ancient Christian peoples, merely to enhance 


' A System of Ethics, trans., New York, 1900, p. 559. 
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her own selfish interests. Furthermore, in the present crisis we find 
Christian nation arrayed against Christian nation; Protestant 
against Protestant; Catholic against Catholic; Protestant and 
Catholic united against Protestant and Catholic. Christianity is 
stabbed in the house of her friends, whose hands are covered with 
the blood of her wounds. Peoples in whose ears for centuries have 
rung the glad tidings of “Peace on earth, goodwill toward men” 
are today gripping one another in mortal combat. The star of the 
East that is said to have guided the Wise Men to the manger of 
the Prince of Peace seems to have lost its radiance and directing 
power. Never since the star shone were men apparently farther 
from beating their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks. The unifying power of Him whose blessed life 
illustrated even better than his parable of the Good Samaritan the 
highest law of human relationship is not in evidence today. Where 
is the power of that cross, the vision of which carried with it still 
another vision of a world attracted to, and unified by, the power 
of self-sacrificing love: ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me?” Is the power of sacrificial love drawing the hearts of 
men and of nations together in the fellowship of Jesus Christ? Are 
not the dominant forces operating today centrifugal rather than 
centripetal? It is not the skeptic, or cynic, or pessimist, who asks 
these questions. They are the questions of thousands of earnest men 
and women who face the supreme crisis of human history. They 
bring home to us the fact that religion, even in its highest form, 
like international law, like morality, like art, however promotive 
of human brotherhood it has been, has failed in this most crucial 
test, to prevent the dreadful work of the destructive forces of 
mankind. This is a fact that the sincere believer in religion must 
face, whether he wants to or not. 


RELATIONS AFTER THE WAR 


In view of the failure of all of these more or less harmonizing 
and synthesizing forces to prevent such a gigantic war, what are 
we to say about world organization after the conflict? Nations 
must live and sustain relations to one another. They must establish 
some modus vivendi, and it must be founded on justice. The necessity 
of righteousness and goodwill in international relations has been 
made more apparent than ever by this most tragic conflict. And 
the question arises: What organized forces are to establish such 
righteousness and goodwill among the nations? In my judgement, 
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we must depend upon the very same forces that have been operative 
in the past ; that is, upon international law, morality, art, and religion, 
but they must be made more effective. How this may be done in 
the case of religion it is the aim of this paper to try to explain. 

In the first place, if religion is to become powerfully effective 
in this direction, it must take a really ethical view of God; He must 
be regarded as essentially moral in his constitution; as ruling in 
absolute righteousness, and whose ultimate aim with reference to 
men and the world is the realization of a new heaven and a new 
earth wherein righteousness is to dwell. Much as believers in 
religion have said on this subject, the conceptions of many as 
expressed in belief and conduct have contradicted their words. When 
the nation of Martin Luther, including not merely the docile masses, 
but the clergy and university professors, among whom may be 
numbered such religious leaders as Harnack, can accept and pray 
for the success of the war-program of a ruler who regards himself 
to be the vicegerent of the Almighty, co-operating with Him in a 
scientifically organized movement for the triumph of the most 
diabolical forces the human race has ever witnessed—approving 
the vices of hell as though they were the virtues of Heaven—this 
nominally Christian nation is either guilty of awful blasphemy or 
it has lost its vision of an ethical God. Such a conception of the 
Deity proves divisive rather than unifying. It recognizes merely 
a partisan tribal Deity who co-operates with a people to realize 
its own ends, however unworthy and debasing those ends may be. 
Its influence is promotive of national selfishness, and makes against 
a brotherhood of nations. Professor Leuba speaks of the utilitarian 
ends for which men believe in God—making him hardly more than 
a meat purveyor. But the German conception of God is much 
crasser than this. “Gott mit wns’ is a God that is asked and believed 
to co-operate in the most damnable atrocities the human mind ever 
conceived in order to further low national aims. 

Now, there is an important psychology here that we must reckon 
with. Professor Stratton, in his work on The Psychology of the 
Religious Life, calls attention to the fact that religion breeds 
conflict, it gives birth to opposites or antitheses, and he devotes 
nearly the entire volume to a consideration of these conflicts. In 
one of his most interesting chapters? he points out the fact that 
religion is productive of both breadth and narrowness of sympathy, 
of both social and anti-social feelings, of both egoism and altruism. 
He illustrates this in pointing out the exclusiveness of some religions, 


*Monist XI., p 571 2Pt. I., ch. II. 
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such as that of the Jews, and of the catholicity of others, such as 
Buddhism and Christianity. He points out, also, the jealousy and 
intolerance of the monotheistic religions, such as Judaism, Christian- 
ity and Islam, as compared with polytheistic religions, like Buddhism. 
The former, like Elijah, are very jealous for their Lord, and such 
jealousy breeds narrowness and intolerance. It breeds exclusiveness, 
strife and often persecution. Now most of the conflict between 
narrowness and breadth of sympathy to which religion gives rise is 
due to wrong conceptions of the ethical nature of God. This 
manifests itself in many ways. God is conceived as a God of one 
people, rather than of others; or of one people particularly and 
peculiarly, and of other peoples merely generally ; or a God choosing 
and rewarding the elect and damning the non-elect; or a God 
favoring only one mode of salvation peculiar to a certain people or 
sect, and hostile to all others; or a God of one revelation,rather than 
of another. In short, God is a partial God; a God of favoritism; 
a God of some rather than of all; a God of a particular household 
of faith, instead of the God and father of all mankind. Such a God 
is not a God of justice, much less of love. Such a conception is 
productive of division, rather than of unity in the race. It breeds 
strife, rather than harmony. Witness the religious wars that 
history, records. Witness the history of the conflict between Mo- 
hammedanism and Christianity; between Protestantism and Cath- 
olicism. Now, as a rule, religion is so involved in the life of a 
people that it becomes an integral part of their nationalism. Histor- 
ians call attention to the fact that the monotheism of the Jews was 
largely the outgrowth of reflection upon their own history as a 
people. They saw in this history a Divinity that had shaped their 
ends, however rough hewn they may have been. For several 
centuries a similar belief prevailed in America. Our wonderful 
history led people to believe that we are a favored nation. God’s 
providential government reveals a partiality for America when 
compared with other nations. With such conceptions of a partial 
God, it is but a short step to making use of God for national ends, 
and, as illustrated in the case of the German nation today, only 
another short step to conceiving God’s willingness to co-operate 
in realizing ends which, in the judgement of the world, as expressed 
in international law, as well as in its own unwritten verdict, are 
regarded as unrighteous. Until the God of the race supersedes in 
actual belief and practice the God of nationalism; until the God and 
Father of all mankind displaces in our belief the God of sect, and 
the God of one religion rather than of another; until the God of 
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absolute and universal righteousness takes the place in our minds 
and hearts of the God of partiality and favoritism, which is the 
God of injustice; men and nations will not be bound together in one 
great and glorious fraternity. The root idea of religion is the idea 
of God, and as is our idea of God, so will our religious life be. If it 
is the idea of an unrighteous Deity, our individual, national, and 
international life will be unrighteous. The fundamental necessity 
in the determination of the religious basis of world organization is 
an ethical conception of God. 

In the second place, in our religious efforts at world organization 
we must entertain and put in practice a far more ethical conception 
of man than we have in the past. The inalienable rights of personal- 
ity must be recognized and their sanctity remain inviolable. That 
valuation which Christianity puts on man as man must be seriously 
reckoned with in our reconstructive efforts after the war. Or, as 
Kant puts it, every man must be regarded as an end in himself. He 
must not be used merely as a means to an end. The significance 
of this is, that there is an essential moral equality among men. On 
it all political relations, whether national or international, must be 
based. This means, first, that within each nation a true form of 
government, under whatsoever name it may be known, must be 
democratic. Autocracy is opposed to moral and political equality. 
It treats its subjects as tools or instruments. Thus it has built up 
governments of force that ignore the moral claims of their own 
people, reducing them to a docility in which they are little more 
than “dumb driven cattle.” Thus subjugated, they are schooled from 
childhood in a creed of jealousy and hatred of other nations. They 
can be hurled in masses “into the jaws of Death” in an unrighteous 
war of conquest. Autocracy is upheld by militarism, and militarism 
means strife. On the other hand, militarism is upheld by autocracy. 
It first robs the people of its own nation of their rights and then 
proceeds to plunder other nations. It is essentially anti-social in 
character, and it is so because it is anti-moral. It overlooks the 
moral equality of men. 

Now the religion of the future must set its face like flint against 
this immoral view of man. It must emphasize the autonomy of the 
human spirit—the essential worth of a soul that can determine its 
own conduct in the light of ideals of worth. Once it does this, the 
relations among men will grow clearer; they will become more 
ethically articulate, and the law of social interaction will be at least 
the law of justice, and in a measure the law of love, —“Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,”—-which being interpreted means, that 
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just as one is under obligations to labor for the realization of the 
highest humanity in one’s own person, so he is under obligations to 
work for the realization of the highest humanity in the person of 
others. And this highest law of human relationship must be recog- 
nized, not merely as obligatory upon individuals in their relations 
to other individuals, but also upon nations in their mutual relations. 
Morality is transcendental in its character. It overleaps the bounds 
of individualism. It knows not men merely, nor nations merely, 
nor groups of nations merely ;—it knows the race. It knows man, 
rather than men. It is difficult for us to realize this. Just as it was 
hard for primitive tribes to realize any obligations to other tribes, 
so today, notwithstanding centuries of so-called civilization, some- 
how or other an international morality fails to have the binding 
force either of personal, community, or national morality. The 
righteousness that exalts a people seems largely to be a righteousness 
within its own borders. Egoism in a nation is just as blameworthy 
as egoism in an individual. In the vast group of nations, no nation 
liveth unto itself alone, if it is to live according to the moral law of 
benevolence, or according to the Christian law of love. The religion 
of the future must, in its practical belief, emphasize this fact far 
more than it has in the past. The parable of the Good Samaritan 
must teach its wholesome lesson to every man in his relation to his 
fellows and to every nation in its relation to other nations. Nations 
are simply larger human units, and the golden rule in its obligatory 
force applies just as truly to their interrelations as it does to those 
of individuals. 

So I insist that in our efforts at world organization, religion 
must take this ethical conception of the nature and relations of men, 
whether we are dealing with persons merely, or with groups 
organized under political government. It is no more Utopian in 
the latter case than in the former. It serves at least as an ideal to 
control action and it is the nature of all ideals to transcend the real. 
There is, indeed, a sense in which one owes duty primarily to self. 
He is responsible first, and in a unique sense, for the humanity in 
his own person; and it is only as he meets this responsibility properly 
that he can rightly deal with his responsibility to his neighbor. 
Hence the law makes self the norm according to which we are to 
determine our relations to our fellows. Weare to love our neighbor 
as we love ourselves. We are to do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us. The same thing is true with respect to relations 
among nations. There is a peculiar sense in which a nation must 
consider its own interests first. It must do so if it would properly 
interpret its duty to a neighboring nation. But when this is con- 
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ceded, then both morality and religion must, if they would realize 
their true ends, recognize the binding character of this law of 
reciprocal relations. If it be said that this would weaken patriotism, 
I answer, “No;” rather would it place patriotism on a loftier plane, 
eliminating the purely egoistic or selfish element. One is not less 
loyal to family if he tries to introduce the spirit of goodwill that 
prevails among its members into the community at large. And so, 
if we labor to establish the spirit of brotherhood among our own 
people, we are not less loyal to them if, in our relations to other 
peoples, we try to maintain the same fraternal spirit. 

Now, in this work of establishing a real brotherhood among 
individuals and among nations, religion has the advantage over 
mere morality, for it can avail itself of the power of the religious 
sanctions in trying to realize its ethical aim. But, on the other 
hand, a subtle danger lurks in religion which it may be well to point 
out here, and which must be guarded against in our future efforts 
at community, national and world organization, for it tends to 
subordinate the ethical element in religion, and often degenerates 
into an anti-social program. According to the sanest views of the 
psychology of religion, the whole mind as intellect, sensibility and 
will functions in the religious consciousness. Because of this, there 
is a possibility of developing a wrong sense of values in the religious 
life. There has been a notable tendency in human history to stress 
the intellectual element in religion. This has resulted in a large 
body of doctrine which frequently assumes extraordinary signifi- 
cance. The main thing, then, is to give intellectual assent to dogma 
and creed. Orthodoxy of belief rather than orthodoxy of life 
becomes the primary thing. The ethical element in religion is 
subordinated to intellectual belief. And how divisive and anti- 
social, rather than unifying, dogma has been, and how deadening to 
real moral endeavor! This constitutes a long and very tragic chapter 
in the history of Christianity, as well as of other religions. 

Again, there has been another marked tendency in the history 
of religion and that is the substitution of the religion of feeling for 
the religion of will. Pietism and sentimentalism have supplanted 
in a large measure the ethical. Such religion is dominantly non- 
social, if not, indeed, anti-social in its character. It doesn’t make for 
brotherhood. The pietistic monk shuts himself in a monastery and 
tries to work out his soul’s salvation with fear and trembling, rather 
than by working it out in aiding his neighbor or society to work out 
theirs. Buddhism and Christianity have been most unfortunate 
victims of this substitution of solitude for solidarity. Furthermore, 
in some Christian denominations there is a tendency to over- 
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emphasize personal religion of a decidedly emotional and sentimental 
rather than of a volitional type,—a religion of feeling rather than 
a religion of doing. Dean Brown once said to the writer that there 
is a great deal of pietism that is utterly wanting in ethical quality, 
and that is true. It is a kind of selfish subjectivism devoid of any 
real moral character. It is self-centered and non-social. It repre- 
sents the minimum of true religion. Where in such pietism do we 
find the universality of obligation involved in the ethical law of 
benevolence or in the Christian law of love? Such religion does 
not bear the marks of a socialized gospel. It has developed a wrong 
sense of values. 

Again, there is in practically all religions a large element of 
symbolism—the religious life expressing itself in worship—in rites 
and ceremony. And this carries with it a dangerous tendency in 
evaluation. A wrong sense of religious values often substitutes 
ritual and ceremonial for what is the real essence of religion— 
namely, righteousness. The great Hebrew prophets and Jesus 
contended strongly against this misinterpretation of religion. With 
them it represented a wrong evaluation of the essentials of religion. 
Indeed, it threatened its very life—the heart of which in their 
conception is righteousness in God and man. 

All of these elements—the intellectual, the pietistic, the zesthetic 
or symbolical, have a rightful place in the religious life, but they 
are all subordinate, and exceedingly subordinate, to the’ one great 
dominating element, the moral. And it is because of a failure to 
adequately recognize and practice this element that so many sup- 
posedly Christian nations are today in deadly conflict. All of them 
persist in their theological beliefs; all of them persist in pietistic 
communion; all of them persist in rite and ceremony; but how 
few of them even approximate the exemplification of the fund- 
amental ethical requirements of their fath. Their theology, their 
pietism, their worship, their religion, have not been moralized; and 
unless we are willing to make, both in belief and practice, the 
religious basis of world organization truly ethical, we will fail as 
lamentably in the future as we have in the past. 


APPLYING THE PROGRAM 


Finally, how is such a religio-ethical program to be carried 
forward? The answer is, by systematic religious education. Such 
an educational procedure involves beginning at the beginning, and 
that is, with the child. Here, again, we meet with a melancholy 
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failure in the development of a true sense of values. Despite the 
progress that modern religious educational effort has made, there 
is still a widespread lack of genuine appreciation of the importance 
of childhood for moral and religious instruction. The premium 
is still placed on the adult. We have but to examine the average 
church program to be convinced of this. In a large number of 
churches we have three Sunday services—two of which are devoted 
to adults and one to children. In the average church the week- 
day services are largely services for adults. Our sermons, our 
hymns, our prayers, many of our week-day meetings cover chiefly 
the interests of grown-ups; and the lamentable condition of home 
religious education painfully fails to make up this deficiency in what 
Bushnell called Christian nurture. Indeed, under a false conception 
of conversion, and a false apprehension of the spiritual birthright 
of children in most Protestant quarters the child, as the late Pro- 
fessor George P. Fisher once remarked to the writer, is regarded as 
an alien to the Commonwealth of Israel. Instead of being born into 
the church and treated as a member of the household of Faith, he 
must serve his probation as a heathen, and await the dawn of 
adolescence when he will have developed sufficient maturity of mind 
to interpret and give intellectual assent to a creed. The absurdity 
and tragedy of it all are manifest when we take into consideration 
the ethical character of religion, and the fact that childhood is 
pre-eminently the period for establishing the individual in habits 
of virtue. There may be some exaggeration in Stanley Hall’s 
statement, that the moral and spiritual destiny of the average person 
is determined in the first ten years of his life; but, to any one who 
has studied the psychology of moral and spiritual development, it 
is evident that Hall is dealing with far more than a half truth. The 
receptivity and plasticity of the child make it possible for those to 
whom his most vital interests are committed to really save him or 
damn him. And, as we establish children in right thinking and 
right living, so we establish the community, the state, the nation, 
and ultimately the nations in their reciprocal relations. In more 
ways than one is Wordworth’s statement true: “The child is 
father to the man.” It is pre-eminently true in the moral and 
religious sphere. The kingdom of God and his righteousness will 
never make the progress on earth that they should make until the 
scales really fall from our eyes, and we gain a true vision of our 
duty to the child in establishing him in personal and community 
righteousness, and thus pave the way for the application of the law 
of righteousness in the state and among the nations of the earth. 
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In still another way, to one who is convinced of the supremacy of 
moral and spiritual worths and of the ethical aim of all true religion, 
is the lamentable failure to develop a true sense of values manifest. 
Professor Pratt calls attention in his Psychology of Religious Belief 
to what he regards to be a fact, that in the average American com- 
munity, “we find our friends and neighbors, of all degrees of 
education and intellectual ability, almost to a man accepting God as 
one of the best recognized realities of their world and as simply not 
to be questioned.”* That statement is in the main true. In other 
words, we are a religious people. And yet, notwithstanding this 
fact, so far as thoroughgoing, systematic religious education is 
concerned, when compared with the time and efforts devoted to, and 
quality of education along other lines, it suffers painfully. In nearly 
all of the states, five days a week, of at least four or five hours 
each, are given to what we call secular education, as against one day 
per week, of one hour each, to religious instruction and worship. 
In secular education we have, on the whole, a trained body of 
teachers. In religious education we are dependent largely on 
amateurs. In most places religion is not allowed a voice in our 
schools, so far as systematic training is concerned, and in compara- 
tively few communities has a systematic course of moral training 
even been introduced. What does all this mean? Does it not 
mean that we err tremendously in our sense of values? If there is 
any doubt concerning this, reflect for a moment on the possibility 
of organizing a community on a basis of the vices instead of the 
virtues. Try to found a community on sensuality, falsehood, dis- 
honesty, injustice, hate, and murder, and see how far you will 
succeed. Society could not hang together for a single day on such 
a basis. The vices are all anti-social in their character. The virtues 
are social: they make for unity, for organization. And what is 
true of communities is true of states, and of nations—not only in 
their internal relations but in their relations to other nations. The 
virtues make for national and international organization. Now, 
religion deals with these sovereign values, and yet, comparatively 
speaking, we—a religious people—relegate them to the background 
in our educational scheme. We will never succeed in world organi- 
zation until we genuinely appreciate the unifying power of the 
virtues, the harmonizing and binding force of righteousness, and 
systematically train a generation from childhood in a knowledge 
and an appreciation of their supreme worth, and try to mould their 
wills in conformity to their requirements. 
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But, as Herbert Spencer wisely remarks, we have not an ideal 
environment in which to work out our ideals. And that is eminently 
true in this case; therefore, wisdom dictates that we try to do our 
work with reference to the conditions of the actual environment in 
which we are placed. If, for apparently good reasons, it be not 
expedient under present conditions to introduce systematic religious 
education into the public schools, it is possible for us to make 
provision in some other way for religion to have its rightful place 
in the general training of our children. This would require a 
religious school organization, with a curriculum that interprets 
religion as ethical in its aim. It would require a scientifically graded 
moral scheme with its corresponding religious sanctions; also the 
creation of a literature to meet these demands. It would require, 
at least, three sessions a week. It should be separate from the 
Sunday School, where, with present conditions, sectarianism still 
enters into education, and yet it should be supplementary to it. It 
would call for a specially trained teaching force; and for skilled 
professional supervision. All this ought to be done; it can be done; 
and it must be done. We must do it in the interests of the individual, 
of the family, of the community, of the state, of the nation, and 
of the brotherhood of nations. It is a thoroughly practicable 
scheme. The literature exists already; colleges, schools of religion, 
and theological seminaries can easily become training schools for the 
preparation of religious teachers. The only difficulty in the way, 
which is, indeed, a serious one, but by no means insuperable, is the 
time schedule of the children. In my own judgment, if a real 
effort were made by the churches of any community, a plan could 
be formulated in relation to the public schools whereby the children 
would become available for such religious instruction. If the 
community is a religious one, it has a right to, and must insist 
upon, having the children a fair share of the time for such purposes. 
If the moral and spiritual values are the supreme values of society, 
then it is in the interests of society itself that these values should 
receive proper recognition in formal education for citizenship. 
The real trouble is, that the churches are not really in earnest 
concerning this important matter. It has taken a war of such 
gigantic proportions to call forth the consideration of such a program 
as this Association has formulated. It has taken an awful social 
cataclysm to make us realize that nations no more than families 
and communities can hang together on any other basis than the 
cardinal virtues, and that something more than a mere formal 
recognition of these virtues is required for world organization. Men 
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and nations must be disciplined in them, and the way to do this 
is,to begin in childhood. If the schooling of a nation in a gospel of 
national egoism and hate be largely responsible for the present war, 
why is it not possible to school the nations in those things that 
make for goodwill and world organization? To doubt it is to 
doubt the might of right. 

In conclusion, my plea is, that, in our efforts at world organiza- 
tion, so far as religion is concerned, we adequately reckon with its 
ethical character. Let us take, first, an ethical view of God—that 
He is a righteous being, that He deals justly with all men and al! 
nations, that He cannot be used by any individual or nation for 
unrighteous ends, that He is the father of us all, and that He 
co-operates with men in their efforts to bring in the reign of 
righteousness upon earth. And, secondly, let us also take a more 
ethical view of man; recognizing the worth and inalienable rights 
of personality; that no man may be used as a means, but must be 
regarded as an end in himself; and thus, whatever may be the out- 
ward form of government, it must in essence be democratic, rather 
than autocratic; that the law of interaction among nations must 
be the same as the law among individuals—the law of benevolence 
or the law of love. Let us develop a true sense of values in religion 
that will place emphasis on the voluntaristic or ethical element 
rather than on either the intellectual, pietistic, and symbolical or 
esthetic. Finally, let us try to realize this program (a) by thorough, 
systematic religious education in which we shall emphasize the 
interests of the child rather than the interests of the adult; (b) by 
giving an ethical interpretation to the curriculum; (c) by organizing 
a trained body of teachers; and (d) by insisting that a fair amount 
of the child’s time and effort shall be devoted to education in the 
supreme values of society. If we act on this program, if we make 
this really the religious basis of world organization, we will make 
long strides toward the dawn of a better day, when nations shall 
seek war no more; and the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our righteous God and his Christ, whose gospel and 
life teach the universal fatherhood of God and the universal brother- 
hood of man, 











THE SEMINARY AND DEMOCRACY 
Rev. Owen H. Gates, Ph.D.* 


The traditional scope of democracy is being latterly extended to 
the world instead of the country, and from political control to 
control of all the interests of the people; on the other hand, when 
we study the qualifications of the people for democracy, the con- 
troling unit, the people, is found to be reduceable to the individual. 
Democracy is simply the rule of a man because he is a man. The 
essence of democracy is that no man has a right to be master of 
another man. 

What then, does a man rule? Himself. If he controls another 
in any respect for a period, he does it at that other’s direction, and 
he is responsible to him for his acts. 


THE RELATIONS OF RELIGION AND DEMOCRACY 


Democracy is just men, just human souls like ourselves. The 
evolution of democracy is the development of character in men; 
and development of character in men inevitably fits them to play 
their part in democracy. Democracy must come, has come, if strong 
men are bred. Material, processes, results are identical. They 
are really two names for the same thing. 

The infant is the whole world. There is nothing else. All is 
to go into his mouth. He is the center, and soon to be the circum- 
ference. Then the child discovers that it is more fun to shake his 
rattle than to try to swallow it; and then that, if he is to shake it, 
he must give up the idea of swallowing it. Here is a conflict of 
desires, and the one is renounced in the interest of the other. Sacri- 
fice it is sometimes called ; better, a sense of values. And this is the 
story of his whole life. The refined, courteous, unselfish man is a 
perfectly normal development from the child that was all mouth. 
Arrest the development at any point, and you have a man, unbalanced 
and immature, a cripple, a menace to society. Put a club into the 
hand of a strong man who has not learned that other men have 
rights and that he serves himself better when he is kind than when 
he is cruel, and there will be trouble. Let a sense of power permeate 
a social group uncontrolled by well-developed finer qualities, and 
only a miracle can prevent disaster. In a community of ten thou- 


sand men of inferior mental and moral development are found all 
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essential social phenomena, and the several stages of political control. 
There is the control of the weak by the strong; combination to 
extend or to break this control, the discovery that too gross exploita- 
tion defeats its own ends, and that free men are more useful than 
slaves. As men develop mentally and morally, as they gain in self 
control, democracy appears spontaneously. It is the natural status 
of mankind when human nature has learned to function perfectly. 
A democracy of unintelligent, or vicious, or even of unmoral men, 
is impossible. 

At first blush democracy seems to imply the altruistic instinct 
developed in opposition to the selfish. Really the issue is between 
the conflicting interests of the man himself, the lower and the higher. 
The social instinct is as much of a self-interest as the instinct to 
satisfy hunger. We leave hunger unsatisfied at times, in order to 
satisfy other desires. We leave the instinct of acquiring property 
unsatisfied at times, in order to satisfy zsthetic taste. In the same 
way we Satisfy our social interests. A man is always ready to pay 
what he values less for what he values more; and this is what he 
does when he takes his place in democracy. He has found that his 
own highest interests are bound up with those of others, and so he 
works for the common good, which does not conflict with his own, 
but includes it. 

The spectacle of a hundred million people ruling themselves in 
true democratic fashion, is merely the spectacle of each of the 
hundred million ruling himself according to his own best nature, 
with true perception of values, and with no conscious clash between 
the demands of altruism and self-interest. If there is flaw in the 
larger picture, it is because of flaw in some one or some millions of 
the smaller pictures. 

There is of course such a thing as mob psychology; but if a 
crowd will act as no man by himself would think of acting, that 
simply means that in a crowd there are novel influences at work on 
each individual, inducing him finally to do the strange acts. When 
thoroughly master of himself, he will retain his poise in the crowd, 
as when he is alone. The problem of moulding a democracy is the 
problem of moulding the conduct of a man under the special stresses 
of the democratic system. 

I find no novelty in democracy; it is the old, old story of man 
and his salvation. Salvation to the uttermost will include democracy. 
When men are what they should be, the world will be safe for 
democracy. And when men are what they should be, then will 
come to pass that other and greater miracle, that democracy will be 
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a safe thing for the world. The real conflict is a moral conflict, and 
it behooves the forces of righteousness to be ready against the time 
when this terrible barrage of war shall have cleared the way a 
little for the real advance. 

Democracy’s needs are not that some power outside of it, wise 
and patient and strong, should protect it, and make the world safe 
for it; they are the needs of its own imperfectness and local 
limitations. Democracy needs the help of democracy; strong and 
ripe here, it must come to the help of its crude weak brother there, 
as the strong man must help the weak. It needs more democracy, 
stronger and purer and better. The force that aspires to come to 
its aid must qualify for that service by being itself democratic 
to the core, whether the force be a man or a group of men, an 
institution or a philosophy or a culture, or, and here we pass to 
another stage of our subject, a religion. 

Does democracy need religion? Institutional religion has often 
opposed the freedom of thought required by democracy, and increase 
of democracy has often meant the rejection of historical religion. 
The religion which will be of help to democracy must be a demo- 
cratic religion. As such it will be personal, whether historical or 
not. It will be ethical rather than metaphysical. It is the attitude 
of a man to his life, mental, moral, physical. If it is spiritual, it is 
so, not in distinction from these phases of his life, but because it 
marks the spirit of each of them, and of the external world as well. 
Religion is not agriculture, but it is in a man’s attitude toward 
agriculture, if that touches his life, as it does. It is not commerce, 
but it is in his attitude toward commerce, if that touches his life, as 
it does. It is not in education, but it is in his attitude toward 
education. It is in church-going and forms and ceremonies, but 
only in so far as these affect his life. He may develop it into a 
system more or less elaborate, or it may remain inarticulate. Its 
strength or weakness is revealed, not in prayer or creed, but in the 
temper of his life and conduct. 

A man in a democracy may speculate upon the infinite, and delve 
to the roots of the universe, but he does not think of such mental 
processes as his religion. His religion is as broad and as lofty as 
human nature, but what is beyond that does not have controlling 
power over his conduct. If he attains to a clear knowledge of God, 
it is of him as immanent in human nature, righteous and inspiring 
righteous conduct, rather than as a metaphysical infinite. 

Is democratic religion a revealed religion? For myself, while 
I accept the religion which is called revealed, I prefer to justify my 
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choice of it by its obvious results rather than by its claimed source. 
In so far as a man is democratic, he does not inquire whether 
religious truth is “revealed.” He will supply the credentials for 
himself. If it meets his needs, it is sufficient for him, whether the 
patriarchs had anything to do with it or not. If it leads him upward, 
according to his best sense of direction, he is satisfied. As to Jesus 
Christ, he is far more likely to use his life and words to prove his 
divinity, than to use his divinity to prove the value of his teachings. 

What about the Church? The religion of a man in a democracy 
does not depend upon his connection with the institution of the 
Church. There has of course always been a provision in theology 
for an invisible Church outside of the rolls of the visible Church, 
but I suppose this has been a special dispensation, a comforting 
assurance held out to widows. Salvation as offered by the Church 
has ordinarily been for those who belong to the Church, visible or 
invisible. The task of the minister has been to bring men into the 
Church, where the salvation may be theirs. Failing in this, he can 
do no more, the case is hopeless, men are unsaved, and he turns to 
feed the sheep who are in the fold, the ark of safety. 

This is not the democratic attitude. It is the assertion and 
development of what appears to the man on the street to be an 
essential distinction between men, the creation of an aristocracy; 
and this feeling reacts to alienate still more the people who are not 
members of the Church. The real democrat thinks that salvation 
should be brought to all men, to affect them in all their interests; 
that the Church exists to do this work; that the privileges which 
it enjoys at the hands of state and society are deserved for this 
reason rather than because churchmen are nice people, law abiding 
and easily managed. They think that the Church’s function is to 
save, not to be saved; to work, not to rest. It is well fed, so as 
to fit it to work, not to fatten it. It is well taught and officered, as a 
training for work, not for the establishment of an aristocracy of 
believers. 

These particulars I mention because of their connection with 
later paragraphs, not as a contribution to the literature of the subject. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE SEMINARY 


We pass then from this brief glance at the nature of democracy, 
at the nature of its needs, at the nature of the religion that it 
needs, at the nature of the Church that it needs, to the seminary, 
which is to furnish the minister of the Church that fosters the 
religion that democracy needs. 
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In entering upon the examination of the curricula, I have been 
puzzled to know how to proceed. My first care was to get all the 
catalogues so far as the schools would respond to a request for 
them. I first planned to go through them, noting the different 
subjects, and assigning them to classes on the basis of what I con- 
ceived to be their value for the purposes under discussion; and to 
give the results in tables of figures and in percentages. It soon 
appeared that I, at least, could not treat this subject in this way. 
Headings of courses do not reveal the real lessons that are learned 
through them. It is not the theme, but the spirit and temper of the 
study which is important. 

Questionnaires would have yielded no clearer results, even if I 
had been clever enough to frame suitable questions, and even if 
answers had been returned. 

In our problem helpful criticism of the seminaries will not be 
rendered by displaying statistics and percentages that no one can 
gainsay, but by examining results achieved and not achieved, by 
noting the general temper of the work and the workers, the avowed 
purpose held up in printed statements, the measure of wisdom and 
zeal evinced in the daily work. Any impossibility of demonstrating 
their shortcoming by figures does not, in my judgment, imply that 
they are without fault, or that criticism, and severe criticism, can- 
not fairly be passed upon them. May I suggest that, as the faults 
do not consist in particular unwise courses, so the remedy will 
not consist in the tinkering with a course here and a course there, 
making slight changes in details. The real question is, as already 
implied: Do the seminaries adequately prepare ministers to lead 
the churches in training the people religiously for the rights and 
duties of democracy? I think they do not. I fear that I should 
not have the boldness to speak so bluntly, but for the great volume 
of similar criticism here, and just now on the other side, criticism 
which I believe, in spite of its many forms, amounts really to what 
we are considering. 

Of course it goes without saying that many of the criticisms 
to follow do not apply to all schools; and many of the suggestions 
are already to be found practised in some of them. 


ARE THE SEMINARIES DEMOCRATIC? 


If the seminaries are to meet the needs of democracy, they must 
be democratic,—intelligently, intensely, contagiously democratic. 
Aloofness, indifference, reserve, superiority, condescension—these 
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things are recognised more quickly than one realizes, and they bring 
their own reward very promptly. In order to help democracy, the 
schools need to be sympathetic, warm blooded, enthusiastic, single 
minded. At one end of the line are the seminaries; at the other 
end are men that make up the people. The line is not to be broken 
between these ends. Ministers and Churches are between, but 
they are not breaks 1n the line of influence, only re-inforcing stations, 
where new power is applied. A seminary cannot say in general 
terms: A community thrives when the Church there is prosperous, 
the Church needs well educated ministers, therefore we must tell 
our students all about Sennacherib, and the Churches in Asia Minor, 
and the Papal court at Avignon, and the homoousios controversy. 
The argument rather runs like this: Up on a Vermont hill farm 
is a girl, and out on a prairie in Dakota is a boy, and in a mining 
town in Pennsylvania is a miner, and these depend for their virtue 
and honesty and prosperity upon the church in their village. And 
that church depends upon its minister, and this student is going to 
that pastorate. That girl and that boy and that immigrant may be 
lost to themselves and society if we do not equip the student to save 
them, save them to become workers in the same universal, eternal 
project of salvation. To this purpose we must bend all our energies ; 
to this we must hold our student unswervingly fixed, to this we must 
urge the Christian Church; so help us God. Is this story over- 
drawn? In theory certainly not; and in practice? Well, I wonder 
what would have happened in July, 1914, and since then, if ever since 
the Reformation this had been the temper and the motto of all 
theological schools on both sides of the Atlantic! Is it a counsel of 
perfection? It is time for a few such. 

Let me not be misunderstood at this point and throughout the 
paper. I do not make these criticisms of the men who constitute the 
faculties of the seminaries. Lack of time, and not of inclination, 
prevents me from complimenting them as personally beyond the 
reach of such strictures. Indeed it is precisely this incompatability 
between the personal qualities of many of the professors and the 
work of the seminaries, which gives the point to my criticism. Men 
who are inspiring preachers, and can and do arouse their audiences 
to zeal and good works, who are sought as wise counsellors in 
missionary and benevolent societies, and in these days in public 
affairs, men whose absorbing human interests have abundant testi- 
mony, seem in their seminary connections to take the present con- 
ditions and methods for granted as being all right. They seem to 
be burdened and deadened by the institution, rather than finding 
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inspiration and aid therein. The schools react unfavorably even 
upon their own workers. It is time for the corporate aims and 
machinery to be readjusted to meet and carry out the personal 
convictions and enthusiasms and ideals of God’s present day heroes. 

If there were time I should like to urge, and urge emphatically, 
upon the corporations of our schools a more active interest in their 
work. Has the new sense of responsibility which has come upon 
corporations in a democracy extended yet to our boards? Usually 
a corporation has chiefly to do with the making of money; in this 
case the money end is the smaller end of the business, and trustees 
should be qualified, should qualify themselves, to conduct the real 
business of the schools, 

I believe that as institutions the seminaries lack to a marked 
degree the qualities of human sympathy, warm blood, enthusiasm, 
single-mindedness—democratic qualities all—and that the lack can 
be traced in their organization, their course of study, in the various 
details and in the sum total of their work. 

One misses from the courses as they are described the democratic 
conception of religion, that it is an attitude of the man to his 
surroundings, to his whole life. One theological professor writes: 
“It is kept in mind that religion is a human product, and must stand 
the test of life’s laws,” and his courses are laid out accordingly; 
the principle is not so clear in other parts of the curriculum of that 
school, and is very exceptional in the schools as a whole. A single 
illustration must take the place of further comment. There are in 
this country a number of seminaries for the training of pastors for 
foreign-speaking Churches, or at least for Churches of continental 
origin and character. These people are here for the sake of the 
advantages to be had nowhere else than in a democracy, and one 
would expect to find in their schools great emphasis upon the genius 
of American institutions, and the various methods by which pastors 
can help their people to appropriate to the full the advantages of 
their new environment. The very opposite is the case. Apparently 
no connection is seen between the work of the pastor and the aspir- 
ations and ideals of the community as indicated by their migration 
to this country. Their religion is conceived as something wholly 
apart from their daily individual and community life. These schools 
do not touch many men, but they are a good illustration of a fault 
that affects us all in some measure, and handicaps the work of the 
Church for democracy. 

What is the point of view generally taken by the seminaries as 
to the function of the Church? 
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THE DEMocRATIC CHURCH 


I do not find clearly present in the seminaries that conception 
of the Church which they should have if they are to serve the needs 
of democracy. In the curricula the Church as an institution bulks 
large ; it does not in the minds of men who are thoroughly democratic. 
It is true, the traditional theory of the Church admits that it can 
change its form and organization wihout losing its divine character ; 
but democracy insists that it must change its form and organization 
to meet current needs, or it certainly will lose, indeed has lost, its 
divine sanction and authority. It demands that the Church be a 
leader today and tomorrow, as well as yesterday. There seems 
no evidence from the curricula that men are going out prepared and 
inspired to lead the Church in a bid for the confidence and universal 
support of democracy on the basis of a practical program for the 
future. 

The man in a democracy wants to get from the Church the 
religion which it needs. He wants the minister equipped to under- 
stand the community in all its interests, and to put the machinery 
and the spiritual forces of the Church to work to meet its needs. 
He wants salvation defined very broadly and inclusively; he would 
like to feel that his own efforts and aspirations enroll him auto- 
matically among the forces that make for righteousness. This does 
not seem to be the point of view from which the work of the 
seminaries has been developed. 

The seminary curriculum does not seem to make it clear to a 
man that he is to work chiefly through others, and that his own 
work is to be the training of them for the work of the Gospel. 
What he learns he is to pass on, and it ought to be taught him in 
such shape that he can pass it on. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SEMINARY 


You may think it a small matter, but I believe that the very style 
of the seminary catalogue or year book is symptomatic of this lack 
of the democratic spirit, of genuine sympathy of men with men. 
There are exceptions, but the great majority are stiff, stereotyped 
(or might as well be), statistical, painfully identical from year to 
year. When you think that in most cases this is the one publication 
which they place before the public during the year, the one vehicle 
for a message to any except their small circle of supporters, you 
must feel with me that only serious defect somewhere will permit 
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such an opportunity to be wasted. Certainly it should be possible 
for a faculty to speak more cordially, inspiringly, humanly than 
they ordinarily do. 

At the very outset one is struck with the very meagre and in- 
sufficient statement of the purpose of the school. It is disappointing. 
It neither inspires the reader with a vision of the work for which 
men are trained, nor explains and justifies the details of the cur- 
riculum which is offered. The editors grow warm when they 
describe the location and modern conveniences of the school; surely 
there would be no less allurement to students in a paragraph proving © 
by content and spirit that the faculty are just as keen to discover 
and meet the demands of the present day in arranging the work of 
the curriculum, as in these minor matters. 

’ The same lack of skill in presenting to the reader the real 
message of the school runs through the whole pamphlet. Of course, 
routine information must be given, but this could be subordinated 
to more vital matters, varied from year to year, the whole making a 
pamphlet which it would be a pleasure to read. 

The lack of democratic spirit appears in the absence of unity of 
purpose inthe seminary. There is, of course, only one point at which 
all the interests can center which are represented by a numerous 
faculty, and that point is the fact that the seminary is a training 
school for ministers. There is a persistent tendency to develop the 
school as a theological university, to build up a well balanced course 
of study as a system, and to measure the success of the establishment 
by its contribution to the sum of human knowledge about theology. 
This is a praiseworthy aim for a man and for an institution, but the 
universities are more than ready to include in their own offerings 
research topics of every kind, and there is no excuse for the seminary 
to turn aside from its main purpose for such work. It has a very 
definite and essential duty to perform and that is to show the student 
how the material gathered and set in order by investigators can be 
applied to the effective work of the pastorate. This is task enough 
even for a well equipped training school; at least it is enough to fill 
up the time of the student for his traditional three years. Certainly 
the ordinary school should not attempt to follow the example of the 
few which are able to develop the university idea without injuring 
their training work. 

The ministry is a profession, and as such involves all the features 
of a business. It must be well understood, well organized, actively 
promoted, honestly audited; and this none the less because it is a 
spiritual business. For such a work the seminary is the only institu- 
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tion for preparation. Here if anywhere the young man must get 
his training; and upon the thoroughness and fitness of the training 
depend, not only his personal success, but the fate of the Church as 
an institution. It is most emphatically the need and demand of 
democracy that the training idea be kept at the front all the time. 

From this point of view the balance of courses seems very im- 
perfect. The standard division of the work is into five departments : 
Old Testament, New Testament, Church history, theology, and the 
practical department. The amount of required work is about the 
same in the five. The fifth, the practical department, alone seems 
to have developed the training school idea, and its instructors have 
to be practical for all their colleagues. In the smaller schools one 
man has to cover a great variety of subjects, with results that leave 
much to be desired in the way of thoroughness and effective work. 
For the larger schools relief has come in part by adding instructors 
to the department, but this does not ordinarily change the amount 
of work which is required in the department, and is not a satisfactory 
remedy. The duty, often burdensome, of maintaining the spirit 
of the institution as a training school, ought to be shared equally by 
all the departments. All ought to be practical. And if in the case 
of any course it is felt incompatible with its proper conduct to keep 
the practical value in mind, so much the worse for the course, and 
for that particular method of conducting it. It ought to receive 
honorable discharge from the ranks of a training school for min- 
isters, with cordial recommendations to the university, and its place 
be given to work which is unmistakably of practical value. And 
there is a long waiting list of subjects. 

Perhaps it seems unwarranted and ungrateful to single out the 
history-studies for criticism in this respect, they are so well liked, 
and so much good work has been done in them. However, from the 
point of view of the needs of democracy as we conceive them, the 
formal historical courses have too large a portion of the field. I 
realize that one cannot know the present except as he knows the 
past; but in the case of a man who has to go to his work only seven 
years after his fitting school days, and has all the pressure of a busy 
life upon him, it is only by courtesy that you can speak of him as 
knowing either the past or the present. Not one in a thousand 
pastors learns practical wisdom for his little parish better from a 
course in Church history than he would from occasional conversa- 
tions with his home missionary superintendent. It is much more 
important for him to know what drove his predecessor away, than 
to write a thesis upon some ancient heresy. 
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The study of Church history itself, as indicated in the courses 
listed in the catalogues, seems to me to have the emphasis at the 
wrong point. The title “Historical Study of the Church” would 
better express the proper aim in the course. Ordinarily the required 
work scarcely touches the modern, not to say the present day Church; 
often it is limited to the period down to and including the Reforma- 
tion. Certainly the Church of today ought to be thoroughly studied, 
and for obvious practical reasons, the particular denomination in 
which the student is to take his place as a worker. 

It is customary to put the historical work into separate courses. 
It would better conserve the unity of the seminary work, if the 
historical treatment which a subject requires were introduced into 
it by way of illustration, just as it will find its value to the pastor 
in his future life. 

It is surely a long step forward that religious education is gaining 
a place in the curriculum. The good work has just begun; speed 
it in every possible way. Is there not, however, a possible infelicity 
in developing it simply as a separate course of instruction chiefly 
directed toward the future? 

I wonder if we are ready for a campaign of insistence that sound 
pedagogical principles shall underlie all the work of the school itself ? 
So far as the adjective “religious” is pertinent in the title, it must 
cover content as well as method. If religious education implies 
content, it invades the field of other chairs, and has a right to do so. 
The Old Testament instructor ought to teach his subject with full 
use of the best pedagogical methods. And it becomes him, as well 
as the instructor in education, to remember that his pupils are to 
become teachers of the Old Testament, and to introduce a large 
element of normal instruction into the work. 

There will of course be abundant occasion for special instruction 
in pedagogy as a method; if such instruction has not been given in 
the college, it should be provided in the seminary ; but it will be the 
crowning glory of the department of religious education, when the 
school itself shall have become its best exhibit. God speed the day! 


REMOTE FROM REALITY 


Absence of a controlling democratic spirit is seen in a decided 
lack of such studies as give knowledge of men. One feels that men 
are not the center of interest; but if the seminary is to be of help to 
democracy, they must be. The minister must know the people, 
collectively in the wide movements that sweep over the nations, 
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individually in the life and ideals of single men. As in the pastorate 
the center and sum of his work is men, so in the training school his 
supreme and avowed study must be the same; men as the material of 
study, as the object of effort, as the agents to multiply his own 
influence. He is a salesman, and he has a good line of goods, but 
he needs a salesman’s training. He is a leader of men, a foreman, 
a superintendent, and he needs the training of such. He touches men 
at many points, and most intimately in their spiritual life; no other 
career needs such thorough knowledge of human nature, such 
consummate skill in moulding it, such delicate and aseptic instru- 
ments; but psychology does not appear among the standard courses 
in a seminary, and if a student brings his A. B. from college, few 
questions are ordinarily asked about his college psychology. 

A man is made or marred by his surroundings; every forward 
step in the salvation of men involves the modification of those sur- 
roundings, either in the process or as a result; and yet the same ° 
indifference is met in regard to sociology. 

The student learns his theology as a system, not in terms of his 
own experience; no one in his parish, child or grown man, comes 
into his religious knowledge according to any such sequence or 
method as his textbook follows. His study leaves him helpless 
when he comes to try to foster the religious life of the growing 
parishioner. 

His college ethics was necessarily elementary, perhaps farcical; 
on the strength of his maturer thought and his new view point, he 
ought to supplement the earlier work. 

Indeed the relation of the seminary to this whole group of college 
studies ought to be reconsidered. For example, shall it be Christian 
ethics in the seminary? But ethics is ethics, if it is sound, whether 
you call it Christian, or social, or just ethics. The theologue needs 
to know, not a different kind of ethics from what his people have 
been taught, but how to connect his own teaching and practical 
work for the community with what they already know from their 
college days. 

In all the work as laid out and described, one misses the note 
of genuine and irrepressible sympathy with men. The instruction 
in itself is fine, and the professors are learned, but where is the 
insistence that as a result of it all the student is to become the big 
brother, learned indeed, but also strong and warm hearted, the best 
example that his people will ever know of the life and love of Jesus 
Christ? 

Absence of the democratic spirit and aim is shown in the lack 
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of flexibility. The seminaries are too rigid. This is especially true 
of the older ones. It is natural. All old people are apt to get stiff 
in the joints. We are usually pleased to call it dignity, and to 
disguise stiffness in one joint by walking stiff in all joints, and so 
we fool ourselves and some other people, until along comes a lively 
young person, all joints, supple as a rope, exceedingly undignified, 
we assert, and the eyes of the whole community are turned to our 
young rival. And by and by we discover that there is a dignity, a 
worthiness, in adaptation as well as in rigidity, and then we hurry 
for some liniment. 

The fact is, our schools, divinity schools as well as others, are 
loaded down with rules and regulations out of the past. On my 
typewriter as I write I notice one member that is made up of two 
short pieces of metal spliced together. Four holes had to be bored, 
two of them threaded, and two screws-used to join the two pieces. 
The member could have been a single piece of metal, and I suspect 
would have been, but for that earlier model! And our educational 
system shows the same faults. Democracy must be rid of the un- 
necessary formalities. 

This part of the paper would naturally go into many details, the 
nature of which will be obvious to any one who has followed me 
thus far; because of lack of time I propose to give merely the 
headings which rightfully should be discussed. 

Subjects remain in the curriculum by inertia from the past, rather 
than because of their present value. * * * There should be 
more flexibility in the times of entering and leaving the seminary. 
* * * Entrance requirements should be reconsidered, with more 
rigid insistence upon the essential elements of preparation, even if 
the formal demand of a college degree be waived. * * * Time 
needed for other courses can be secured by better and more intensive 
methods of work in the classroom. * * * It is no longer open 
to question that church workers other than pastors can advantage- 
ously be trained in the seminary plants. * * * The granting of 
degrees is to my mind more harmful than beneficial ; at any rate the 
candidate for the degree in divinity should not be required to take 
Hebrew when he would not otherwise select it. * * * There 
should be greater flexibility in length of residence required. * * * 
There should also be full provision for extension work for 
graduates and for untrained pastors, and for all sorts of church 
workers. * * * Seminaries which cannot offer certain essential 
technical work might profitably send their students to other centers 
for short intensive courses. 
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The seminaries should take earnest counsel together how their 
work may be made more effective. We have been thinking in the 
past that perhaps democracy has been lacking in singleness of aim; 
we are learning otherwise. We have thought of it as perhaps weak 
in organized effort; it is proving otherwise. We have thought of 
it as unwilling to submit to authority ; we discover that it will concede 
to men of its own choice more authority than rulers can maintain in 
any other form of government. When the vision of duty comes, 
organization springs into being, and leaders are bidden to use it to 
the full. To my mind such a crisis is on our democratic Church in 
America. In the name of democracy we call for organization and 
leadership. Theoretically the seminaries and their faculties are 
available as rallying points and as leaders for a new departure in 
religious life and work. Are they practically available? The most 
disheartening thing about the examination of the year books of the 
seminaries is the lack of any real co-operation between them, and 
the evidence of duplication of work which every one must pronounce 
wasteful; and wastefulness today is intolerable. Who will be big 
enough to summon the Christian Church to its obvious supreme duty, 
and bid it set its machinery in order, and build its schools of Theol- 
ogy into a single great engine of spiritual power? 














THE DEMANDS OF DEMOCRACY UPON THE 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Frank A. STArRAtTT, Ph.D.* 


1. Democracy and Religion. Democracy is much more than 
a form of government; it is a mode of life. It has been a thing 
of very slow growth and the process of its development is yet far 
from complete. This process has gone far enough, however, for 
democracy to take a somewhat definite form as a principle though its 
application to many realms of life is just beginning to be made. It- 
is the product of the application of the scientific method to the 
interpretation of the facts of life. Its influence is being profoundly 
felt in many fields of activity, in government, in all social organi- 
zation, in industry, in ethics, in our theory of knowledge, in fact, 
it is touching and transforming, directly or indirectly, our whole life. 
It is being accepted as a guiding principle in our endeavor to under- 
stand our problems and to direct our energies. By general consent 
it is agreed that unless we have a democratic solution to a life 
problem we have not really solved it. Thus it is a formative con- 
structive principle which has very wide application. It seeks to 
mould the life of the individual and of society, and it registers its 
effect in the quality of that life. 

Religion is also a mode of life. It concerns itself with all human 
activities. It evaluates the contributions of these various activities, 
not from the point of view of the special concrete need which they 
serve but in the interest of life as a whole. It also criticises the 
solutions offered for human problems and insists that any given 
answer is inadequate unless it be religiously satisfactory. 

Thus while democracy and religion have each their own partic- 
ular point of view, each performing its own function in life, yet 
they are dealing with the same life and with many of the same facts 
in that life and each claims to affect the quality of life as a whole. 
They are thus very intimately related to each other. Because of 
this intimate relation and the peculiar place which each occupies in 
the same life, it is evident that they will either co-operate, mutually 
reinforce each other, or they will ultimately antagonize each other 
according as they agree or disagree as to the fundamental principles 
by which life is to be interpreted. It is difficult to see how they 
can long remain neutral toward each other. 

*Dr. Sterrett is I sgguenntl of Christian Theology in Tonite Phen et Seminary, - 
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At present there is not such an agreement as will permit them 
to live at peace and in mutual helpfulness. Religion, even that form 
of it in which we are particularly interested, historic Christianity, 
is in its form and in its principle of formulation essentially autocratic. 
The principle according to which its facts have been construed and 
its doctrines formulated and its institutions organized, is antagonistic 
to democracy. As we become more conscious of the implications of 
religion and of democracy this antagonism will become explicit. 
Democracy demands of the theological seminary that it shall 
democratize religion. 

2. The Meaning of Democratization. Perhaps we can best 
understand what is involved in this by taking an example, that of 
knowledge, where the process has become practically complete. 
Plato taught that knowledge is based on concepts. These concepts 
are not human products but are given to man from above. They 
have their origin in a world more real, metaphysically, than the 
changing world of human experience. For a millenium and a half 
this teaching in one form or another had undisputed sway. With 
the dawn of the modern period Rationalism presented this principle 
in another form. Innate ideas and the logical process form the 
framework of knowledge and guarantee its universality and validity. 
Kant made still another change. Not innate ideas, but a mind so 
constituted that by virtue of its own nature it organizes the material 
furnished by perception into knowledge by imposing upon it certain 
categories of thought which are implicit in the structure of the 
mind itself. Thus through all these centuries there is thought to be 
something prior to experience which determines the form of knowl- 
edge and vouches for its validity. But through the later centuries 
there was a growing tendency to give a larger place to experience. 
Since Kant’s day this process has gone forward with great rapidity, 
until today we see with growing clearness that knowledge rests 
upon human experience, both as to the material and the form that 
this assumes. The categories of thought are themselves purely 
human products. The last vestige of the a priori is passing away. 
The supra-human guarantees of knowledge have disappeared and the 
authority of a higher world has given place to that of social 
confirmation. 

Thus has the democratization of knowledge taken place. 
Through this process there has come about the renunciation of all 
dependence upon some supra-human world for the solution of life’s 
problems, a recognition of the fact that man must rely upon his 
own powers to meet life’s perplexities, and also the insight that the 
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individual does not stand alone, in isolation, but in a social complex 
through which there is constant intercommunication and in which 
he finds correction as well as support and confirmation. This is of 
the very essence of democracy, which looks not beyond the sphere of 
human experience for light and authority but within it. Autocracy, 
on the other hand, rests ultimately upon the belief that light and 
authority have their origin outside human experience and reach 
man only through specially prepared channels. 

3. How Can Religion Become Democratic? I have already 
said that that which has brought about the democratization of life 
has been the application of what we call the scientific method to 
the interpretation of the facts of life. If this be true then the 
democratization of religion would be brought about by the use of 
this same method in the interpretation of the facts of the religious 
experience. For religion is an aspect of human life. It appears 
within human experience and serves human ends. The facts of 
religion are facts of human experience. But religion expresses 
itself in systems of belief and in social institutions. These, however, 
represent man’s conception of religion, they involve an interpretation 
of the facts. These facts interpreted by the same method that is 
being used in every other department of life should give us a 
democratic expression of religion both in doctrine and in institution. 

This would not foreclose the question as to whether man stands 
related to an extra-human spiritual world or not. That question 
might be answered either way so far as the principle of democracy 
is concerned. It would preclude, however, any notion of special 
privilege or of an esoteric body of knowledge coming to man through 
special channels. If there be such a world open to man it is open 
to man as man. If there be contact with that world then it will be 
discovered where all other contacts are discovered in the conscious 
experience, and appearing there it is amenable to such treatment 
as the rest of experience. If this statement be not true, if the facts 
of religion be such that when examined in the light of the whole 
of experience they indicate that there are special channels of 
communication between this human sphere and a superior world, 
then the principle of autocracy is right, it has its justification in the 
nature of things, as the Catholic Church consistently claims. In 
this event democracy is a delusion and the blood and treasure spent 
in the present war is sacrificed in vain. For no one would claim 
for these alleged channels of communication that they bring religious 
information alone, or that religion can be so isolated from the rest 
of life that it has its own apparatus of knowledge. However, this 
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is not an untried experiment. The scientific method has been 
applied with considerable rigor to certain areas of theological study, 
for example, the study of the Bible, with results perfectly in accord 
with democracy. What is needed, and what democracy demands, is 
that this method be carried through with equal thoroughness in 
every department of theological investigation. When this is done 
our religion will be in its beliefs and institutions thoroughly demo- 
cratic, so that democracy and religion may without friction function 
freely in the same life. 


RECRUITING FOR THE MINISTRY 


The Leader, the organ of the Protestant Episcopal Board of 
Religious Education, commenting on the current decrease in candi- 
dates for the ministry says, “If it were proved that two more years 
of war would leave us only sixty theological students, would the 
Church at last view with alarm her scarcity of candidates for Holy 
Orders? Calculations show that in 1919-20 there will be sixty-four 
men studying in our twelve seminaries. Dividing equally, and 
granting the General Seminary by courtesy the remainder, nine 
students will occupy the time of fourteen professors at Chelsea 
Square, and the other seminaries will have five each to use their 
fine equipment and endowments.” Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Executive 
Secretary of the Council of Church Boards of Education, has a 
striking article on the same subject in The Standard (Baptist) for 
April 27th, 1918. He urges strengthening the Church colleges and 
calls attention to the attempts to stimulate youth toward the ministry 
through the work of the Northfield Conference and through special 
lessons for Church schools. It would seem as though the situation 
also called for a clearer recognition of the value of vocational 
courses in this field in the colleges. This is suggested in the pamph- 
let, Developing a Trained Leadership for the Churches (Bulletin No. 
10 of the Commission on Religious Education—Baptist—American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia). 











PROMOTING THE PRINCIPLES OF UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD IN COMMUNITIES 


SHELBY M. Harrison * 


A certain mother put her one-year-old baby to board in one of 
the charitable institutions of Springfield, Illinois, a few years ago. 
She was a young woman who had married a man much older than 
herself from a nearby town. They did not get on well together and 
the wife took the baby and left for Springfield, where she hoped 
to get work. But nobody wanted a woman worker’s baby around 
and the young mother put the child in the institution at the rate of 
$1.00 a week. Next day she obtained work in a shoe factory at 
$5.00 a weék. When she reached home from her first day’s work 
she found that the baby had been returned by the institution because 
it was distressingly ill with syphilis. She appealed to the city phy- 
sician who prescribed for the infant, but it could not be received 
at a hospital. She tried to care for it and to do her work at the 
same time, but this proved impossible. She was therefore obliged 
to give up her place at the factory. She then appealed to another 
local institution, which finally, because the baby was badly under- 
nourished and the mother could not nurse it and work at the same 
time, took the child in. 

Although a reconciliation which promised in some measure to 
lighten the load she was carrying was later effected between husband 
and wife, her path all through this experience fairly bristled with 
possible moral and physical dangers—not to mention the fact of 
her own personal distress. The critical situation in her home, her 
need of advice and direction with reference to her course, the 
acceptance of the child by the institution without definite informa- 
tion about its family, or without a thorough physical examination 
of the child, the mother’s acceptance of less than a living wage, 
the fact that there was no place in the city where a syphilitic baby 
could receive hospital treatment—all of these pieced together a 
situation in which a fellow community-member needing the friendly 
service which both individuals and the community should supply 
stood almost alone, while the individual and the community passed 
by on the other side. 


Less THAN A LIVING WAGE 


At the same time, in the same city, another type of situation 
was drifting along apparently without the public’s either knowing 


* Director, Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation. 
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or caring about it. In 1914, the five-and-ten-cent stores in Spring- 
field employed 86 sales girls. Wages among them were very low. 
The average was from $4.00 to $5.00 per week. One store started 
new recruits at $4.00; one, at from $3.60 to $4.00; and the third 
sometimes started them at $3.50. The maximum rate for most 
positions was $5.00, but a few special tasks, like work at the music 
counter, which required piano-playing, paid more. 

All three stores employed only girls who were living at home. 
“They are better girls and aren’t so apt to go wrong,” explained 
one manager. Another was more frank: “A girl can clothe herself 
on what she gets,” he said, “but she can’t pay board without going 
wrong or stealing. We only want girls who live at home and don’t 
have to pay board.” Asa matter of fact, girls frequently did give 
way to the temptation to steal—a temptation|made more compelling 
by their low wages. This happened frequently enough to lead the 
management at one store to employ a girl at $5.00 per week whose 
principal duty was to report sales clerks who tried to supplement 
their wages by appropriating merchandise to their own uses. 


PREVENTABLE DEATHS GO UNPREVENTED 


Turning to a different field of community interest, still other 
wrongs were evident. In the six years before 1914, for example, 
over 1,200 Springfield residents died from the common communic- 
able diseases, and several thousand more were made ill. At least a 
fourth of the deaths from all causes could be laid to preventable 
causes, such as the contagions of children, typhoid fever, and 
venereal diseases. The greatest single agent was tuberculosis, re- 
sponsible for 490 deaths in the six years and for 11 per cent of all 
the deaths in 1913—a year studied in detail. Over 700 infants 
under one year of age had died in the six years. Nearly half of 
these infant deaths resulted from the ordinary preventable causes. 
The toll was found to be much heavier in the east sections of the 
city, where Negroes, foreign-born whites, and illiterates lived. They 
also had the highest birth rates and the highest proportions of 
children and people of working age; and those were the districts 
which had called for the largest amounts of charity work. The 
plain fact was that there people were dying because they were 
ignorant; because they were poor; because they were surrounded by 
bad sanitary conditions; and because there were not a sufficient 
number of people in the city who were interested in giving them a 
proper health service. 
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DEFICIENT PusBLic ScHooL Work 


In the field of public education, the debit side of the ledger had 
many entries. Although organized education has always been one 
of our biggest public interests, nevertheless, in the course of time, 
recognition of this great social necessity in Springfield, as in so many 
other places, had become lax. Compulsory schooling—the great 
slogan—had long since lost its force in the city; and attendance in 
1914 had come to be only mildly enforced. This in spite of the 
fact that the city had a greater proportion of illiteracy in its native. 
white population than any other city of over 30,000 population in 
Illinois, and that the proportion was increasing. The chief reason 
for failure to enforce the law seemed to be a general indifference on 
the part of the entire community—a slipping back from the early 
ideal of universal education as the corner stone of democracy. 

But another factor in the slack attendance was the character of 
much of the school work done. It showed itself when a number of 
leading citizens were asked to pass an examination on material used 
in the spelling, arithmetic, geography, and history classes. They 
failed miserably. The school-book material was of a kind seldom 
or never used in offices, stores or shops, homes or churches of present- 
day Springfield. Little wonder that much of the work, as in many 
another city, lacked vitality and failed to grip the interest of the 
young people or their parents. The result was that both boys and 
girls dropped out in large numbers, and the boys were the first to go. 
While some handwork had been introduced into the curriculum, 
such as sewing, cooking, carpentry, and machine-shop processes, 
the strictly vocational courses were very limited; and a large part 
of the handwork was formal, inelastic, and far removed from the 
problems of real life. 

This was largely true of the quality of the class-room instruction 
also. There was too much lesson-getting and lesson-reciting, and too 
little real study and development of thinking; and back of that, too 
little contact by the teachers with the every-day life about them. 


NEGLECT OF CONSTRUCTIVE POSSIBILITIES OF PLAY 


Another kind of education—that through play— was also lagging 
behind. The old-time games, such as prisoner’s base, run sheep run, 
duck on the rock, leap frog, bull in the ring, had nearly died out. 
The only diversions reported by over a fifth of the boys were picture 
shows, baseball, reading, and kite-flying. 
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Although Springfield people, for the most part, live in detached 
houses with yards, giving opportunity for home recreations ranging 
all the way from children’s indoor and outdoor games to home social 
gatherings, yet in three-fifths of the boys’ homes and in nearly half 
of the girls’ homes, parties for young people were not held. Nor did 
social agencies outside of the home fill the need. During a three 
months’ period only eleven out of the twenty public schools had 
evening entertainments, lectures, or social gatherings. On an 
average, only once out of every nine or ten weeks did the schoolhouse 
play a part in the recreational life of its neighborhood. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association was doing excellent community 
work ; but the same could not be said for the Young Men’s; and the 
churches as a whole had not in any large way taken the lead in 
providing social life. 

Meanwhile, commercial amusements were found at every young 
elbow. There was a large amount of unsupervised and uncontrolled 
dancing—much of it carried on in hotels and elsewhere under con- 
ditions which might be abused. Billiard and pool halls were left to 
go their own courses ; and private clubs found a way around the state 
law against prize fights. 

While only two out of five of the young people in the high school 
went to dances, four out of five of them attended the theaters. 
Practically all the high-school students went to the movies, the 
majority going without older members of the family. Most of the 
motion-picture theaters maintained fairly satisfactory conditions 
as to ventilation and cleanliness, but the city ordinances did not 
provide for regular inspections to see that the moral and sanitary 
standards required before licensing were maintained afterwards. 
Of the four regular theaters, only one made a pretense at offering 
anything more serious than vaudeville, and one was putting on a 
program and conducting a business which surrounded its patrons 
with most objectionable temptations to excessive drinking and 
immorality. 

In fine, recreational opportunities had changed in a generation. 
The limitations of city life had tended to substitute more passive 
diversions for the old-time vigorous play. The development of 
commercial amusements, moreover, was taking children away from 
home, and otherwise keeping the family from playing together. 
Leadership that saw physical, intellectual, and moral values in play 
was an outstanding need. But even play as a safety valve for the 
venturesome spirit of youth, play stripped of the moral snares so 
often set around it, even these negative sides of play had been 
neglected. 
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INTOLERABLE CORRECTIONAL METHODS 


This shortcoming had not a little to do with the constant stream 
of offenders coming up through the police and sheriff’s office, 
through the jails and other detention places, courts and magistrates’ 
offices, and on to the prisons and penitentiaries. And there a new 
set of complications involving physical, moral, and other hazards 
loomed up. In 1914, for example, a considerable proportion of the 
children who in one way or another had become entangled in the 
law were brought to the county jail annex for detention. It was 
a two-story building with barred windows and doors, bare, cold, 
and insanitary. It was used as detention quarters for young 
children, both boys and girls, insane persons, those with delirium 
tremens, and occasionally for an ill person suffering from some other 
trouble. The confinement of children with such adults was not 
merely an occasional happening, but the rule. Moreover, the doors 
of the jail rooms were made of bars, and persons confined in one 
room could readily see into others on the same floor. 

Thus many of these children—some of them detained not as 
delinquents, but merely as poor children—suffered intolerable contact 
with the insane and those suffering from acute alcoholic diseases, 
an experience not calculated to strengthen the moral fibre of the 
youths in custody. 


SAMPLE GLIMPSES OF WRONGS TO BE RIGHTED 


Here are a few sample situations—sample maladjustments and 
wrongs which amount to community wickedness. They are to be 
found in most of our American cities. Springfield is cited not 
because it is any worse than other places (indeed, it is better than 
many in that it has taken steps to correct some, at least, of the evils 
described), but because it so nearly represents the average as to be 
typical.* Nor do the samples portray the whole reverse side of this 
or any other community’s conditions; they are merely a few snap- 
shots taken almost at random which may help to visualize for a 
moment the type of present-day community situations which are 
calling for a new and vigorous application of neighborly service— 
for a new application of the principles of universal brotherhood. 

The sample glimpses are set forth at some length because, as 
already intimated, they make up one of the two essential parts, it 
seems to me, of any description of the constructive forces at work 


* “Teenetions taken from findings of the Springfield Survey. 3 vols. Russell Sage Foundation, 
ew York. 
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in community life. They help to define the scope of the activities 
aimed at betterment. They show, moreover, among other things, 
that much of the distress and wrong of modern life is deeply im- 
bedded in conditions that are community-wide or wider, that are 
beyond the power of the individual alone to solve. He is helpless, 
for example, in safeguarding his health and that of his family unless 
the community does its part. He is similarly helpless in obtaining 
proper school facilities, recreational opportunities, and fair working 
conditions. His course is through organized effort, through the 
united action of himself and his neighbors, which, since neighbors 
embrace more than those living next door, means organized effort 
that is community-wide. 

The amount of work being carried on in our communities aimed 
at meeting these broad community needs is of large proportions; 
and the agencies through which it is being done are literally multi- 
tudinous. A description of them one by one is hardly practicable 
here. The most acceptable alternative appears to be a sketch of 
three types of effort which, in some degree, embody principles and 
methods used by many others—in some measure, perhaps, by all. 


FRIENDLY SERVICE IN THE HOME 


The first type is that represented by the charity organization 
society in its service to disorganized families, a form of service 
which centers in the home. “One chief aim of this work,” to quote 
from a paragraph or two of principles laid down in Francis H. 
McLean’s recent survey report on the charities of Springfield, “is 
the elimination of abnormal conditions of family life and the pro- 
motion of normal conditions. This obviously implies the belief that 
conditions can be changed and improved. The idea of any class of 
people being predestined and hopelessly chained to poverty and 
misery is repudiated once and for all. When family life is abnormal 
there must be some reason or reasons for it—reasons for the most 
part that are ascertainable and which past experience has proved in 
some measure to be removable. Here, for example, is a family in 
distress because the chief breadwinner has incipient tuberculosis 
and has been forced to give up his work; there are no savings or 
other resources, and outside aid is needed. Obviously the key to the 
situation lies in the father’s restoration to health. As long as there 
is hope of restored health there is hope for restored family normality. 
Modern charitable effort, in addition to temporary aid, would be 
directed toward the father’s recovery ; it would thus help the family 
to the place where it could take care of itself. 
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“This kind of effort involves much more, of course, than the 
giving of food, shelter, clothes, and fuel, valuable as these may be 
as temporary expedients. Direct aid in the form of food and shelter 
and the like may or may not be important as part of a plan of treat- 
ment looking toward the ultimate restoring of normal home con- 
ditions ; but if it were the sum of all aid offered it would tend in 
many, if not most cases, to destroy self-respect and to create a 
chronic condition of dependency. Direct material aid, for the most 
part, is merely one means to an end. In the case of the tuberculous 
father referred to, the family may need to be supplied temporarily 
with food, shelter, and clothes while the father is under the phy- 
sician’s care, but this, as already indicated, is incidental to the 
provision of service to stamp out the tuberculosis infection respon- 
sible for the family’s disability. The emphasis is therefore placed 
upon thoughtful service as well as material gifts—service in the form 
of careful consideration and study of the needs of a family, and 
working in co-operation with the family and its connections.” 

This type of service may be described as case work. It inves- 
tigates the factors that need to be taken into account in working out 
a family’s problem—it diagnoses the family’s case—and then assists 
in carrying out the remedy prescribed. 

But, “to cure a disabled family, as in curing a sick individual, 
it is essential that the treatment be not interfered with by those who 
do not know the full facts of the case and the treatment already 
prescribed. If the social agencies do not work together closely, 
placing facts at each other’s disposal and co-operating in a unified 
plan for constructive assistance, there is danger that they may work 
at cross purposes with each other and to the disadvantage of the 
family they would aid. Thus the attempt to do more than temporize 
by furnishing daily relief only to those in need requires of the 
agencies that they no longer regard themselves as at liberty to work 
independently of their colleagues, or to work in the dark without 
inquiring carefully and so discovering all that may be known by 
others about a family. . . . In earlier years, when communi- 
cation was not so easy, individual effort may have offered the best 
means of providing for all needs ; but today the agencies must' regard 
themselves as part of a whole community’s equipment for social 
service, ready to render co-operative and special service in the larger 
scheme of helping families out of abnormal conditions and into as 
full living as may be.” 

Such is the ideal which organized charity, through its family 
work (the phase of its activities under discussion here), seeks to 
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reach. Not all of its societies succeed, but, whatever the fact as 
to that, its work among families—its friendly effort to help people 
to help themselves—illustrates a form of service along the lines of 
which many other organizations are active. Among them may be 
listed such agencies as visiting-nurse associations, juvenile protective 
leagues, city departments of public welfare, public outdoor relief 
departments, school attendance bureaus, hospital social-service de- 
partments, children’s institutions, child-welfare associations, day 
nurseries, child-placing agencies, committees for mental hygiene, 
churches, children’s courts, reform schools, parole bureaus of prison 
departments, tuberculosis associations, baby-health stations, and on 
through a long list. 


A NEw SocriaAL VALUE PLACED Upon TALK AND DISCUSSION 


The second type of service being promoted on a community-wide 
basis to meet such needs as have been indicated is that afforded by 
those public forums which are open to the discussion of social and 
civic issues. They include the pulpit and the press, both of which, 
through their contributions still are sadly inadequate, nevertheless 
are giving thought and space to social and civic matters to a degree 
never before known. But many other platforms have been set up in 
recent years also. Important among them are women’s clubs, where 
the study of Browning and Tennyson has been forced to share at 
least equal honors with questions of safe milk, disposal of garbage, 
promotion of health-education, clean streets, and the like. Civic 
clubs of a dozen names and shades of interest have sprung up in 
many places for the avowed purpose of providing a common meeting- 
ground for citizens interested in promoting the public good; and 
the school social-center movement, which includes the use of the 
school buildings for afternoon and evening clubs, mothers’ organi- 
zations, parent-teachers’ associations, lectures, public meeting, de- 
bates, and the like, has made rapid strides in the last few years. 
The full list is long. It includes public commons; college lectures 
and extension courses; academies of medicine, and of political and 
social science; social settlements ; labor unions ; consumers’ leagues ; 
chambers of commerce; municipal leagues; institutes and special 
study classes; city, state, and national conventions and conferences 
on education, health, labor, charities, corrections, etc.; public exhi- 
bitions, expositions, exhibits and museums; and many other centers 
of public discussion and of dissemination of information. 

All of these put a new valuation upon talk and discussion as an 
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agency for community advance. They recognize that progress in 
the every-day conditions of life is dependent upon progress in 
thought, upon the spread of ideas, upon the application to old con- 
ceptions of new information and fact, and upon the maintaining of 
an open mind upon all questions that cannot be safely regarded as 
conclusively and unmistakably settled for all time. To these centers 
where facts and ideas are exchanged and pooled and tested, an 
illustrative group of which have been enumerated, must be credited 
a part, at least, in many or most of the forward steps taken by our 
communities. 


SoctAL RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


A third type of community service is the social or community 
survey. In its final analysis it has two parts: it is an implement of 
research or investigation, and it is an educational measure. As an 
implement of investigation it is an attempt in the field of civic and 
social reform to do merely what the civil engineer does before he 
starts to lay out a railroad, what the sanitarian does before he starts 
a campaign against malaria, what the scientific physician does before 
he treats a case. It is, in short, a method by which tested information, 
the pertinent facts, are substituted for conjecture or mere guess in 
deciding on policies and laying out community-wide programs of 
improvement. 

But when the facts have been gathered and analyzed, when 
conclusions have been drawn as to what they mean, and recommenda- 
tions for improvement have been worked out, findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations need to be presented to the public. The survey 
then becomes an educational measure. It goes on the theory that 
the best interests of democracy demand that the community be in- 
formed upon community matters, and thereby be provided with a 
basis for intelligent public opinion. It would thus be a school whose 
teaching is not confined to children and youth, but which aims to get 
its facts and message, expressed as simply as possible, before the 
whole people. To this end it utilizes as many channels of education 
as possible. 

If the information and knowledge it has obtained are to become 
a part of the common experience of the community, moreover, it 
recognizes that the individual or organization who would speak to 
millions nowadays has great competition. With the rapidly multi- 
plying inroads and drafts upon the individual’s leisure time, the 
social surveyor must put his message in a way that is both interesting 
and quick, and easy to understand. The daily press, the graphic 
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exhibit, the illustrated periodical, the public address and entertain- 
ment, the motion-picture screen, as well as the printed pamphlet and 
book report, all are utilized; and utilized, moreover, with as great 
a command as possible of the technique of these different publicity 
mediums. 

In the last decade the social-survey idea has spread enormously. 
Vital as the idea was in itself, it also doubtless drew some of its 
momentum from the collateral movements in certain public and 
private agencies which during a number of years have been emphasiz- 
ing scientific inquiries into social conditions as a part of their routine. 

Among these are the United States Bureau of Education, the 
United States Children’s Bureau, and the Federal Public Health 
Service, state and city boards of health, civic federations, churches, 
home and foreign missionary societies, Sunday school associations, 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, social 
service commissions, chambers of commerce, child labor committees, 
tax associations, women’s clubs, civic improvement societies, vice 
commissions, city boards of public welfare, state boards of charities, 
private charitable societies, recreation associations, committees of 
private citizens, many colleges and universities, and a few periodicals, 
public libraries, and normal schools—not to mention a number of the 
philanthropic foundations. 

This use of investigation and survey as an agency for social 
betterment is also seen in the contemporaneous creation of bureaus 
of municipal research, and of large numbers of city, state, and federal 
commissions on economy and efficiency. 


UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD IN THESE SERVICES 


Here, then, among the many different agencies for community 
service are three general types: first, a service which unites, as far 
as possible, all of the resources of the community in meeting the 
needs of the individual or the individual family, which provides a 
careful diagnosis with co-operative and friendly treatment of case 
upon case of abnormal family life; second, a service which leads 
into new paths of social advancement and community improvement 
through the exchange of ideas and the spread of enlightened and 
progressive thought; and third, a community service which would 
bring all of the benefits of science and practical experience to bear 
upon social conditions, and, through careful analysis of complex 
situations and effective presentation to the public of findings and 
recommendations, endeavor not only to correct the wrongs, but to 
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quicken the constructive forces that show promise. The three types 
are representative of many other social and civic agencies which are 
trying to unite the community in a service, not for the few, but for 
the many, agencies which are everywhere in the modern community 
trying to eliminate those economic, industrial, and social conditions 
which, as Bishop Charles D. Williams points out in one of his recent 
books, “are making the Christian life practically impossible.” 

Finally, the conclusion becomes apparent that these are among 
the important types of work being carried on to promote the prin- 
ciples of universal brotherhood in communities; for the principles - 
of universal brotherhood mean love of neighbors, and that in turn, 
when translated into action, means service to neighbors. They are 
types of endeavor invented to give one community member a means 
of discharging his duty to other community members. And just 
as the word neighbor has a broader interpretation than the person 
next door, so this service can and does and should go farther than 
the borders of the neighborhood or of the community or of the city. 
Its limits are only the ends of thé earth. 

The world appears to be so adjusted that those who would serve 
their distant neighbors, who would make their own practice of the 
principles of universal brotherhood reach all peoples and all lands 
can do so by practicing the principles of universal brotherhood close 
at hand—in the locality, in their own community. Let those, then, 
who would love their neighbors near and far effectively—who would 
express their love in a way that is more than sounding brass or a 
clanging cymbal—let them, whether they are travelers down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho or sojourners in Bethlehem, Butte, or Bisbee, 
let them labor, by the simple means of friendly personal service and 
of educating the community, to stamp out injustice, ignorance, 
neglect, public indifference, disease, institutional inefficiency, brutal- 
ity, aggression and all the other enemies of the highest self-develop- 
ment and self-expression of their fellow-men ; and the results of their 
efforts will register not only at home, but to the circumference of 
society. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE TO PROMOTE THE 
PRINCIPLES OF UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD IN CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A. J. W. Myers, Ph.D.* 


Universal Brotherhood rests from the theological point of view 
upon four foundation principles: 

First, The Fatherhood of God. The conception of God as Father 
can alone create that attitude of mind and heart which makes uni- 
versal brotherhood possible. As father He, like the best earthly 
parent, must love each of His children with the same tender affection 
and desire for each the highest good. The strong and the weak, 
the white and the dark, the wise and the ignorant share equally in 
his loving care, for He has made of one flesh all that dwell on the 
face of the earth. 

But if God is national or tribal it is hard to transcend national 
and tribal boundaries. The God who is autocratic and unapproach- 
able, a stern “Lord and Master” may be cruel, hold spite and demand 
vengeance. Kipling is right. The fear of a God like that on the 
part of children is naturally “the beginning of falsehood.” Such a 
one may have His favorites. He may command to “hew Agag in 
pieces” or may even create one nation of super-men, of different 
clay, whose “divine mission” it might be to lord it over other nations 
and grind them down by military force. On such a foundation 
principle no brotherhood universal or otherwise, can ever be reared. 
But the idea of God as Father, an ethical God, makes universal 
brotherhood not only possible but, ultimately, inevitable. 

Second, The Brotherhood of Man. This is the necessary comple- 
ment of the former the two being the obverse and reverse of the 
same principle. The brotherhood of man does not mean that all are 
on the same dead level of equality. The young man or woman who 
is sharing the family burden is not on the same footing with the 
infant. Brotherhood does imply that the elder serve the child. So 
brotherhood of man leaves room for all differences among individ- 
uals and nations. But it makes the larger nation the guardian of 
smaller ones, renders exploiting impossible and impells the strong, 
the wise, the talented to be great through helpful service. 

Third, The Will to Goodwill. The angel message still holds. 
Peace on earth is only possible among men of goodwill. Some 
persons and nations will to conquer, which breeds disaster; others 


*Dr. Myers is professor of Religious Education at Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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and the number both of individuals and nations is rapidly increasing, 
will to do well to others. Here lies one of the triumphs of the King- 
dom. The glory of those who serve others wraps the world in 
golden light. Christian character, spending itself for others, above 
deceit, true to honor and the plighted word, seeking not its own, 
breeds mutual respect, confidence and goodwill. 

Fourth, The Child in the Midst. It may at first seem strange to 
posit this as one of the foundation principles. But such it seems to 
me is what Jesus meant. The child is ina real sense the represent- 
ative of God in the world. The child knows no national boundaries 
or class or caste distinctions. He is ready to trust and love the 
Father with all the love of his impulsive heart and to look upon 
others as brothers. Jesus designated the child the type member 
of the Kingdom. The childlike attitude characterizes the children 
of the Kingdom. Had a child been in the heart of Potsdam the 
world butchery could not have been willed on the world. 

Besides, the hope of the future in world brotherhood is in the 
children. If it is ever to be attained it must be through developing 
in the child his natural, God-implanted readiness to love the Father 
and his brothers. Unless this positive attitude of love and goodwill 
is cultivated and made explicit in childhood before prejudices and 
sin warp the life, the foundations ef brotherhood will not be laid in 
the solid rock. 

Now the question is, What is being done in the Church schools 
to “well and truly lay” these four foundation principles of universal 
brotherhood? The simplest and clearest way will be to examine in 
turn what is being done in the several main forms in which the 
Church school carries on its work and expresses itself : 

First, In Worship. Many of the passages of Scripture used in 
worship express in the most exalted and attractive form the idea 
of the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man and the beauty 
of brotherly love and goodwill. These great passages will ever 
stand as the foundation of inspiration. They fire the imagination, 
capture the intellect and direct the will. Generally some of these 
passages are memorized and all through life exert a continuous 
influence. And who that come under the influence of such Psalms 
as the twenty-third and one hundred and twenty-first, the inspiring 
idealism of the prophets pleading for worship and social righteous- 
ness, and the matchless works of the Christ can ever be the same 
again in his attitude to God and to his fellow men? 

Prayer almost inevitably cultivates these principles. In prayer 
as at no other time we see things “under the eternal”—in their 
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universal relations. Unworthy and harsh thoughts against others 
are forced out. One cannot pray while nursing ill feeling or holding 
a grudge. Christian prayer presupposes that God is Father and by 
its very nature teaches the heart that all are brothers. It expands 
the consciousness to include all in the world in principle. 

| Besides, prayer almost invariably has specific intercession for 
others in all parts of the world. For others the same blessings are 
asked as for ourselves, and in this way, if in no other way, all in the 
school, from the tiniest child, are led to think of God as father and 
to have goodwill to others without distinction of race or color. 

Hymns leave a deep impression—especially, perhaps, on children 
—because the thought is reinforced by the rhythm, music and action. 
Some of the hymns sung in the schools contain the hightest teaching 
on these points: “Jesus loves me,” “The King of love my Shepherd 
is,’ “All people that on earth do dwell,” and a,few great missionary 
hymns. These songs learned in the Sunday school are potent influ- 
ences in bringing about universal fellowship with God and our 
fellows. 

Giving should be an act of worship. In so far as it is the result 
of an inner motive to meet some human need it is an expression of 
brotherhood that is universal in its implications. 

In addition to these elements in worship, a more intangible, yet 
perhaps quite as powerful an influence, which is referred to as 
“atmosphere,” or spirit, exists. Seldom does this “atmosphere,” 
even where the worship is poorly done, fail to convey a sense of 
these principles and of the presence of the Christ who embodies them. 

' It must be admitted that the worship in the church schools is not 
making the contribution it could easily make. Some of the reasons 
are the lack of consecrated intelligence in planning and conducting 
worship and its consequent aimlessness in many instances; the 
selection of Scripture passages simply because they are in the Bible 
or are the lesson passages, without thought as to their suitableness 
for worship, or as to whether they give the idea of God and man that 
Jesus revealed; the selection of hymns at random without proper 
thought as to their content, even though they teach in some cases 
“pity” for “the heathen” instead of brotherhood and give inadequate 
or distorted views of God and of service; the habitual use of prayers 
constructed on the spur of the moment, without proper attention 
to form, content or suitableness for the expression of the aspirations 
of the group; the absence of a definite aim to cultivate brotherhood ; 
and a failure to grasp the eternal significance and value of training 
pupils in Christian worship. 
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And yet where would thousands of our people get any training 
in worship if not in the Sunday school? One who leads even 
one little child or a boy or girl or other person to think of God as 
Father and to seek the good of others is doing more for universal 
brotherhood than he can easily realize. 

Second, In Study. Here the same foundation principles are 
bound to recur. Love to God and the service of others is the main 
emphasis of many lessons studied as it is in the lives of many of the 
characters studied. The life of Jesus has always a foremost place in 
every church school. He is the incarnation of the highest brother- - 
hood. This quality, it is true, is sometimes quite lost through a too 
absorbing interest in theology. The Bible is also rich in hero studies 
and many of these live out before us the fine qualities of service to 
God and their fellows and like real characters in life, influence the 
pupils to a similar way or living. 

The study of biography and of the life and customs of other 
peoples weaves strong bonds of brotherhood. Every child who has 
heard the story of the little Dutch boy who saved the dykes is 
predisposed to look up to and honor any Dutch child whom he may 
meet. So the splendid stories of generosity and heroism on the part 
of children and of others in China, Korea, Armenia, Africa, and 
the ends of the earth stimulate love and respect that knows no 
national bounds. The same is true of the study of lives as Garibaldi, 
Lincoln, Pitt, King Albert, Knox, Wesley, Booth, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Florence Nightingale. And every nation has numbers of 
great characters; and the history of any country, rightly interpreted, 
reveals at times nobility that challenges admiration. The church 
schools give a large place to stories and incidents of this kind and 
these are building bridges of goodwill between separated peoples. 

The same is true when pupils enter into the life of others through 
playing their games, seeing their costumes, becoming familiar with 
their homes, furnishings in pageants, customs through music and art. 
In this way they come to appreciate what other people produce and 
contribute to the good of the world. 

These studies in themselves are broadening and destroy provin- 
cialism. But this effect is heightened mightily because the study is 
always from the point of view of finding the best in the others (not 
to prove one’s own national superiority as is too often the case in 
ordinary history studies) and in seeking to do them some service. It 
is evident that Home and Foreign Missions, i. e., Social Service and 
Nation study are rich and fertile fields. The study in the Church 
school, then, tends directly to make goodwill grow and flourish. 
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Church schools are not more fruitful in this aspect of their study 
for the following among other reasons: lessons are sometimes not 
well chosen and fail to meet the needs and inspire the enthusiasm of 
the pupils ; brotherhood is, in some cases, not definitely taught ; when 
taught it is too abstract, and does not lead to volition; and because 
of that fallacy, so common in all teaching, that words always repre- 
sent and convey experiences. Abstract, “academic” teaching 
unconnected with every day life of the student is one of the banes of 
Sunday school work. But on the other hand in all Sunday school 
teaching the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man and good- 
will are taken for granted, like the sureness of one’s welcome in 
his father’s home, and this “taking for granted” creates a strong 
disposition towards world fellowship which is a big asset in building 
up the Kingdom. 

Third, In Service. Nothing helps us into sympathetic, brotherly 
touch with others quite so much as “doing for” them, sharing life 
with them and working shoulder to shoulder in some serious 
endeavor. This is exemplified in the family, the camping party, 
the team especially during the time of big matches, the battalion 
that has been through a hard campaign, comrades in some big under- 
taking in politics, or moral or religious endeavor. Church schools 
are beginning to see the significance of this more than ever and an 
increasing number are putting it into practice. Pupils in a large 
number of classes are undertaking some real work to help others 
whose needs they know. It is invariably found that this sharing 
life with others and working for them, breeds warm friendship and 
gives the class itself new vigor and a new grip. 

The definite aim in many schools is to “socialize” the pupil, 
to lead him to treat others in the class in the spirit of the best family 
life, and to extend this consciousness in ever widening circles. The 
children who help dress a doll for little ones in Africa, the boys 
and girls who make scrapbooks for sick children, or take part in 
a “manger” service or “white Christmas” gifts, or older persons who 
sacrifice their time or money for the Red Cross or missions are 
most effectively grasping the meaning of brotherhood. 

In an increasing number of schools the giving of money is a real 
education in universal goodwill. That is, motives are developed. 
The human need is presented in such a way that it is seen and felt; 
the impulse to help leaps forth; and the pupils are directed into 
appropriate activity that appeals to them, to meet the need. Where- 
ever this method is followed the amount of time and personal 
pleasure pupils will voluntarily give up for the sake of others is 
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astonishing. Giving and doing is no longer a form or a duty but the 
expression of the life. The result is not simply the amount of the 
gift or service, but lives, lives enriched and ennobled by a Christ 
motive. When this educational ideal in giving and other service 
comes into its own the Sunday schools will wield a greater influence 
for brotherhood and find for themselves new life. 

The Church school is also doing a good deal in cultivating co- 
operation instead of competition. When the spirit of competition 
is used to spur one against another for some material prize and when 
the gain of one means the defeat of the others it finds its full fruitage 
in cut-throat competition in business and politics. That is its just 
and logical reward. But in many schools competition is against a 
standard, and often that standard is one’s own record. In this work 
the success of one does not imply the failure of others, and the fullest 
co-operation is brought into play. Besides it is infinitely better 
training, though not so interesting or easy, to correct one’s own 
mistakes and improve on one’s own standard, than to correct the 
mistakes and standards of another! Anything that makes for 
hearty co-operation in a good cause is strengthening the foundations 
of universal brotherhood. 

But some may say “Children cannot think in terms of the world.” 
They can think in terms of their own world. The trouble is we do 
not always provide stimulus and situation to develop their religious 
experience to keep step with their rapidly enlarging world. - The 
child and youth are eager. We fail to take full advantage of the 
flood tide of their expanding consciousness in other things; so our 
religious world remains small and becomes stale to them. But the 
number of classes and schools now actually undertaking some service 
to meet community or world needs is rapidly increasing and is one 
of the significant signs of the times in relation to our study. Every 
such action, besides building up those who take part in it, brings 
about a return flow of good feeling which goes to swell the ever 
increasing tide of universal brotherhood. 

Fourth, In Fellowship. Here I refer particularly to the inter- 
national mind and purpose developed by a common work, participated 
in by so many countries; by a common literature, and by world 
meetings for consultation and inspiration. For more than forty 
years an ever widening community of interest and goodwill has been 
nurtured. At first it found its bond in uniformity and now in a 
more vital unity. In addition the Sunday school unions of various 
kinds have been fruitful in the same way. 











PROMOTING THE PRINCIPLES OF UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD IN THE FAMILY 


Henry F. Cope, D.D.* 


This is likely to be the statement of a problem rather than a 
survey of progress. The field of investigation is so little known 
and yields so reluctantly to investigation that it is impossible to arrive 
at anything more exact than generalizations. The processes to be 
investigated are not standardized; the active factors vary tremen- 
dously and the conditions vary just as much. In fact no one knows 
the facts as to the degree to which the family has been developing 
the spirit of human brotherhood and it is to be doubted if any one 
can discover the facts. The most that can be done is to measure 
and evaluate certain discernible factors which enter into family or 
home-training. Amongst these factors are the following: 

1. The nature of the family as a social force. 

2. The experience of family living as a social experience. 

3. The leadership of individuals in the family. 

4. The sociai environment of the family (a) as an interpreta- 
tion of larger relationships, and (b)'as a field or an opportunity for 
the expression of brotherhood. 

5. The many agencies or means of instruction and stimulus 
which reach into the family and instruct its members, such as: 

a. Newspapers and periodicals. ( “Literature” would be too 
exclusive a term). 

b. The Schools, both eng subjects and by means of 
experience. 

c. The Churches and similar institutions. 

d. Organized recreation, especially the movies. 

We can only briefly survey these factors. Many of them need 
no more than a bare enumeration ; their functions in the family differ 
but little from their functions in other social agencies. 

1. The nature of the family, indicating its effect on training 
in the spirit of brotherhood. The family is the vestige of the clan. 
Social evolution has reduced the patriarchal group to this smaller 
unit. Perhaps it has also, in some respects, concentrated in this 
smaller unit the spirit of the clan. Family life is essentially clannish. 
Even though the domestic hearth—or radiator—is the hub of un- 
ending dissensions, the family turns a united face toward the world 
without. Whether its atmosphere be pacific or Hibernian it hangs 


*General Secretary The Religious Education Apeusetion, Author ‘Religious Education in 
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together in a spirit of defense. This natural characteristic may be 
a serious menace to wider democracy—or it may be an aid. 

Clannishness in the family is the basis of group loyalty. Family 
tradition, personal affection and the idealization of the social exper- 
ience of the group may be the strands of the habits of loyalty. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the wider love precludes the lesser loyalties. 
The one is developed from the other. The family trains in world- 
brotherhood by training in the brotherhood of its immediate world. 
For the child, at first, “universal” means, so far as persons are con- 
cerned, those in this social group of the family and those who come 
into contact with it. . 

2. The social experience of the family as a factor in training 
in brotherhood. Experience in loyalty in the smaller group gives 
reality to the ideals for the larger group. The family is the richest 
opportunity to discover the meaning and worth of personality. In 
this respect it is the most effective school of democracy. It is 
organized for persons; all its determinative motives are personal ; 
its ideals are personal. It is the one great democratic institution 
of our life, the one in which lives are freely given that all lives may 
freely develop. Without this very concrete experience in a society 
which consists of and for persons, without family living, the notion 
of universal brotherhood is likely to be a thin, unreal speculation, 
the kind of gospel easy to preach in the evening clubs where other- 
wise solitary beings intoxicate themselves with theories, but hard to 
practice in the sober realities of the street and the workshop. It is 
not only possible, it ought to be natural for the brotherhood learned 
in the family to pass over into ever-widening circles of social 
experience. 

Whether this development and transition shall take place will 
depend on certain educational conditions in the family. Amongst 
these are the following: 

3. The leadership of individuals. Nothing more effectively 
determines the child’s attitude to life than the ideals and attitudes 
of parents. The teachers are the nearest and the most natural. 
Their thoughts and habits are the real lessons in the home. If 
people generally conceive human brotherhood more vividly and 
practically we can be sure it is being taught in the home, for what- 
ever people really think that they teach—usually unconsciously— 
in their homes. 

4. The social environment. Social conditions determine 
whether it is possible for the family group to think in a generous 
spirit of society as a whole, or whether the effect of social pressure 
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on the family will be to create hostility, to develop the sense of 
association for defense, and offense. Where life is a constant 
struggle for necessities the wolf at the door is not some impersonal 
apparition ; it is the social organization which, with its tremendous 
power, appears to be an army of cruel, heartless despoilers. It is 
difficult to build the spirit of brotherhood on a social experience of 
injustice. 

This social environment becomes a field for the expression of 
ideals. Much depends on the immediate social experiences of the 
family, on whether its life freely finds its way out into other like 
social groups. The physical congestion of life in the city does not 
bring people together; this polarization tends toward isolation, in 
the direction of social separation. The families in a large tenement 
know less of one another than do those scattered through miles of 
rural area. This is not only due to absorption in occupations; it is 
equally due to the pride that hides itself under poverty. An investi- 
gation in a large apartment building, especially designed to work out 
community living for partially destitute families, showed a division 
into as many communities as there were families, each in conscious 
antipathy to all others, each desirous of going its own way alone until 
“better times come.” 

5. The agencies which enter the home from without. Of these 
the most potential would seem to be instruction and literature. 
Under the former we would note particularly instruction in the 
public schools. Here we may be certain that recent developments in 
the teaching of citizenship, in the use of materials designed to 
quicken the child’s interest and sympathy with peoples in all lands, 
and the courses designed to break down race prejudice and to build 
up race solidarity will have effects in the family. We may trace 
streams of idealization flowing from the school readers which 
sympathetically describe the lives of other peoples. Such teaching 
will be freely discussed at home. 

The church classes present some evidence of real world-con- 
sciousness in the different missionary lessons. The lessons, the texts 
and some really modern missionary publications enter the home.* 
Some families deliberately build on the interest thus aroused: with 
the aid of “The National Geographical Magazine,” for example, and 
of “Everyland,” an intelligent basis is laid for the development of 
world sympathy. The courses for adults reach the problem more 
directly, for many of them are designed to train parents. They 
follow courses on the training of children. What consciousness is 


*See the graded lists of the Missionary Education Movement. 
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there in such courses of the duty of developing the spirit of brother- 
hood? So far as the outlines for parents’ classes have been 
examined, in no instance has a specific reference to this subject been 
discovered. True, one of the current textbooks devotes some space 
to it, but the courses do not set it out in any prominence. 

Next would come the newspapers. Here we strike a vital force. 
They are found in every family to some degree; in most families 
they enter at least once a day. They are read with eagerness and 
freely discussed. What do we know as to their effect on the spirit 
of brotherhood? First, they bring the whole world to our hearth- 
sides. No matter how trivial and even misleading they may be the 
modern newspaper is saturated with a world-consciousness. Today 
that is peculiarly true. How do they interpret the world? Let it be 
noted that some forms of race alienation have disappeared. It is 
no longer customary to hold certain peoples up to ridicule in those 
painful columns called the funny page. Next, on the whole there 
has been a fine restraint on hatred of our enemies in the American 
daily papers. Next, one must not forget the effect of some great 
newspaper enterprises, such as the sending of the Christmas ship, 
Armenian relief, and various special forms of philanthropy especially 
to needy peoples far away. The newspaper has often been a much 
more simple, direct and comprehensible means of brothering those 
afar than any form of church missionary effort. All these practical 
activities have been comprehensible and real to children in homes. 
But, with rare exceptions, that is about all that can be said. The 
newspapers constitute the main portion of the intellectual pabulum 
of the people. For very large numbers they are their only literary 
experiences. A certain proportion go one step farther—for many 
of them it is not a step of progress—by including in their reading 
the frothy, flippant magazine. This material is current in the 
average home; in many no other material is found. And through 
it all runs no high note of idealism, no message of the real joy and 
worth of life. It pictures men as beasts, either devouring or 
devoured. It knows nothing of sacrifice. It might never have 
heard of the teacher of Nazareth. Its ethics are either commercial 
or dictated by the motives of the brothel. Even in the newspapers 
and magazines of a better class there seems to be little faith in the 
brotherhood of humanity, little vision of the worth of a spiritual 
democracy. Yet this material, more than any other, more than 
preacher or teacher, is training the thought, determining the world- 
concept within the family. One must not omit the saving hope in a 
few magazines of high ideals. 
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Music may be one of the strongest educational influences in the 
home. No one can fail to recognize the marvelous development of 
its-use in the home. The phonograph has been the principal contrib- 
utor, but the teaching of music in the schools has played an important 
part. There is little evidence that the splendid vehicle of song has 
been used to teach brotherhood or to quicken its spirit. The popular 
records are not all trivial—on the whole a superficial study of sales 
is encouraging as to general culture—but they are apparently outside 
the ways of social thought. This is probably due to the fact that 
our modern social message has not settled down to song. It is 
difficult to find social songs to use in the family. 

It is difficult to leave so incomplete a survey without looking at 
the question, what should be done about it? To attempt an answer 
would be to wander from the central theme. But at least this much 
may be said, it is time we planned to preach spiritual brotherhood, 
not as an idealist’s dream but as a necessity, a plain law of life, as the 
only possible way of life for the future. It is time to bring people 
down to a scientific basis of social life just as we work on scientific 
data in other and simpler matters. The germ theory of disease has 
swept before it all old fallacies. It is recognized in even the most 
trivial literature. Why should we not begin to build on a strictly 
scientific basis a theory of society which would crowd out the old 
and damning superstitions of “self-preservation,” “economic 
interest,” “competition,” “vested rights,” etc? It may be that in the 
family the indirect and informal approach is the best in teaching 
brotherhood, but those who teach and train here need the corrective 
and guiding power of something more exact and constant than 
inchoate ideals. We need the consciousness of the law of the 
entire human family as an inexorable law of life. 

















NOTES AND NEWS 


The National Security League offers correspondence courses in 
“Teaching Patriotism.” 


The organized Girl Scouts have a plan by which all forms of 
war-work may be directed and credited toward a special award. 


Dr. Robert L. Kelly’s article in the January Scribners on “The 
American College and the Great War” is worthy the attention of 
all thoughtful persons. 


In the Summer Session of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Miss Lavinia Tallman will give the courses on Religious 
Education including “Teacher-training Courses” and “The Use of 
the Bible in the Sunday School.” 


One session of the recent conference on “A Better Community,” 
at the University of Illinois, was devoted to the religious-educational 
aspects. The meeting was held in the Auditorium and the General 
Secretary of the R. E. A. spoke on the Church and Community 
Spirit. 


“Americanization” is the title of a new course planned for school 
teachers, for Americanization committees of councils of defense, 
and for social workers, and dealing with the training for democracy, 
that will be given for the first time in the 1918 summer session of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


The Council of Church Boards of Education (19 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago) issues a number of pamphlets and reports of first- 
rate importance. One prepared by Dr. B. Warren Brown, on 
“Ministerial Supply,” gives a large amount of information on con- 
ditions as to'the recruiting and preparation of men for the ministry. 


“The India Sunday School Union, with southern Asia as its 
parish, points persistently to the need and value of Religious Educa- 
tion by emphasizing the ideals of religion in the realm of education 
and the ideals of education in the realm of religion.” This statement 
from a circular of the India S. S. Union will have a familiar sound 
to R. E. A. members. As Professor Athearn suggests, it shows 
the spread of the influence of the Association which has a number 
of members in India. 
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Courses in the English Bible are now required in all colleges 
under the Southern Methodist Board. 


Mrs. Clara E. Powell, a student of the University of Chicago, 
has been elected Director of Religious Education at West Summer- 
ville Baptist Church, Boston. 


The circulars published for free distribution by the National 
Girl Scouts Headquarters, 527 Fifth Ave., New York, will interest 
and aid all who are working with girls. 


The Department of Education for the state of Missouri, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., issues a very fully detailed statement of the conditions 
under which High Schools in the state may obtain credit for Bible 
study taken outside the schools. 


Mrs. Anna Garland Spencer, Hackley professor of Sociology 
and Ethics in the Meadville Theological Seminary, will give courses 
in the summer session of the University of Chicago on moral educa- 
tion and on social aspects of education in relation to the process 
of world reconstruction. 


The tri-ennial convention of the International Sunday School 
Association will be held at Buffalo, June 19-25. A’ series of special 
conferences will be devoted to Education, Churches, and Colleges. 
Arrangements have been made so that regular members of the R. E. 
A. who desire to attend can be appointed as delegates-at-large upon 
application. 


The Second Annual Graduation exercises of the Lincoln Training 
School were held in the Y. M. C. A. building at Lincoln, Nebr., 
February 19, 1918. This event closed the Sixth year of the Training 
School, though this organization is continuous with less pretentious 
ones over a period of twenty-two years. Two graduates were 
given diplomas this year. 


JOSEPH SCHAFFNER 


The R. E. A. lost a warm and good friend and an intelligent co- 
operator in the death of Mr. Joseph Schaffner, of the firm of Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx, Chicago, on April 19th. Mr. Schaffner was 
at one time elected to the Executive Board, but he preferred to give 
his services in unofficial ways. 
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The Training School for army chaplains has been removed from 
Fortress Monroe to Louisville. 


Dr. Sidney L. Gulick has recently published an interesting book- 
let entitled “Japanese War Scare Stories” showing how attempts 
have been made to engender hatred between the United States and 


Japan. 


From June 26th to July 7th, the Commission on Inter-Church 
Federations of the Federal Council will hold a school on the Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Successful Inter-Church Work at Williams 
Bay, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


The General Board of Religious Education of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has issued a call for a special “War-Time Educa- 
tion Fund” to be used in meeting those special needs and opportuni- 
ties in religious education created by the present world struggle. 


Prof. William J. Hutchins, of Oberlin College, was awarded 
the $500 prize offered by the National Institution of Moral Instruc- 
tion, for a code of morals for children. The substantial portion 
of the code is published in the American Magazine for April. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, announces new courses 
for social and religious workers leading up to advanced degrees and 
to a special diploma, that of “Social-Religious Worker.” The 
courses include theory and methods in religious education, the 
literature of religion and many aspects of social-religious work. 


Columbia University now offers a student one unit of credit 
in entrance examinations for work in the English Bible. This 
action is the result of a recommendation made to all Universities 
and Colleges by the Association of Biblical Instructors. A part of 
the report of this Association will be published in Religious Edu- 
cation for August. 


Because of the growth of the movement toward organizing 
parent-teacher associations in Wisconsin and the requests made by 
communities for help in organization, a bulletin explaining their 
purpose and how to organize and conduct them has just been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Edith E. Hoyt, instructor in education, and issued 
by the University of Wisconsin Extension division. A model con- 
stitution is included. 
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THE CuiLp: His Nature and Nurture, W.B. Drummond. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York.) A most concise and inclusive dis- 
cussion of the physical and psychical nature of a child expressed in 
every day terms and written by an authority. The care of the baby 
and the education of the little child are explained for the guidance 
of parents. We would include this as one of the indispensable 
books for the mother’s shelf. 

RELIGION AND THE ScHooL. Emil Carl Wilm. (Abingdon 
Press, New York, 35c net.) Professor Wilm pleads effectively for 
the development of the religious values in the public-school course 
though he is not quite so convincing in his argument for the use of 
specifically religious material. We could use it, perhaps, if all 
teachers were Wilms, and all school communities were religiously 
homogeneous. 

THE DRAMATIZATION OF BiBLE Stories. Elizabeth Erwin 
Miller. (University of Chicago Press, $1). S. 6. This valuable, 
welcome handbook is the result of experience, of laboratory work in 
the dramatizations effected by children, as contrasted with the set 
“plays” and dramas prepared by others. It explains and illustrates 
this useful and important educational method. Miss Miller stresses 
the child’s voluntary activity in shaping the dramatic form. All 
workers will be grateful for this much-needed help. 

PsyCHOLOGY AND PREACHING. Charles S. Gardner. (Mac 
millans, $2.00.) Q. 2. Another evidence that religious education is 
coming into its own is found in this careful study of preaching from 
the scientific point of view. It recognizes the educational nature of 
the preacher’s work in the pulpit and brings over the results of 
modern educational psychology and applies them to that task. It is 
also significant that such a work should come from the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, one of the largest and one of the quite 
conservative institutions. Yet Dr. Gardner speaks without fear or 
hesitation and with the utmost freedom he presents the fruitage 
of very wide reading and considerable study in this field. While 
this cannot be described as non-technical book it is so clearly written 
and nearly all the fundamental positions are so stated with ample 
quotations from works in general psychology that the intelligent 
minister would have no difficulty in following the argument and 
should get very large benefit from its study. It is a work that no 
preacher can afford to neglect; it is essential to every man who in 
the pulpit would understand precisely what he is doing. 

History OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN THE METHO- 
pist Episcopal CHurcu. Addie Grace Wardle. (Methodists, 
$1.50) S. 1. Movements have attained permanent significance when 
their histories are written from special points of view and with 
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reference to particular phases. Miss Wardle has gathered a large 
amount of highly valuable and interesting source material. She is 
not presenting any special claim for the Methodists but she clearly 
shows their priority, as organizations, in this field. We are grateful 
for this careful, scholarly piece of work. 

AMERICAN EpucaTIOoN. Sydney G. Fisher. (R. G. Badger Co., 
Boston.) Discusses those aspects and problems of modern education 
in which intelligent men and women are interested. The emphasis 
is principally on higher education with a tendency to stress older 
standards and concepts. The writer is evidently strong on his 
general history though one may not agree with his philosophy of. 
education. Useful to the layman. 

NERvous CHILDREN. Beverley-R. Tucker, M.D. (R. G. Badger 
Co., Boston, $1.25 net.) A brief statement of the physiology and 
nervous system of the child with a rather general study of the 
pathology of nervousness, the stress being laid on the abnormal and 
subnormal. 

TEACHERS MANUAL FOR THE LIFE OF JESsuS. Harris Franklin 
Rall. (Abingdon Press, soc). S. 8,9. This is the first one-half of 
the second-year course in the “Kingdom of God” series, designed 
for teachers and mature students. This text gives twenty-six lessons 
on the leading aspects of the ministry of Jesus. 

CatuHotic Epucation. J. A. Burns. (Longmans, Greene & 
Co, $1.50 net). T.C. A straight-forward account of the reasons 
for a special system of Catholic schools in the United States and of 
the methods of work in their different grades and types. Each type 
of school receives special study as to its problems and methods. 

THe Pupit anp How To TeacH Him. E.G. Burritt, (W. B. 
Rose, Chicago). G 2. A general review, in popular form, of the 
conclusions which have been stated in recent years on the nature 
and needs of the child. Will be helpful to the beginning student 
and the general reader. 

A ComPANION TO Brsiicat Stupres. W. E. Barnes, Ed. (Cam- 
bridge U. Press, James Pott, New York, $4.00) Ao. Those who were 
familiar with the Cambridge Companion to the Bible will rejoice 
to see this modern revision. If a student could afford only one 
reference book this would be found to contain the greatest variety 
of helpful information. The new articles are of especial value as 
reflecting types of modern scholarship. 

Tue PsycuoLocy oF Benavior. Elizabeth Severn. (Dodd, 
Mead, $1.50). G. 6. Disappointing, because it seems to ignore both 
psychology of the modern school and behavior in the modern, 
scientific sense. 

Heroic Lives. Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 
(Beacon Press, Boston, Pupils’ Edition, 50c net.) Another text in 
the new graded Beacon course. This is designed for pupils eleven 
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years of age. Beginning with heroes and leaders of our present- 
day life the pupil’s interest is carried over to the earlier heroes of the 
Old Testament and of general history, including especially the 
religious leaders, as Buddha, Mahomet, Zoroaster, and thus up to 
Jesus and on to the leaders of the early church and to those of its 
later expansion. The text is well written and arranged. A separate 
text and a note book are provided. Altogether a most commendable 
piece of work. Teacher’s Edition published separately. 

THE THIRD AND FourTH GENERATION. Elliot R. Downing. 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, $1.00 net.) Much that is 
very good not alone in the scientific treatment of the theme but in the 
governing purpose, to lead young people to an intelligent interest in 
the subject. The first part of the book is likely to begin that work, 
but the latter part lacks vitality of statement and is likely to prove too 
heavy for all but adult and trained readers. The book will be highly 
useful to teachers as a guide to a good method of introducing biology 
on the human side, but there is serious need of a text which can be 
used with those who are entering their teens in the Sunday school. 

Mora TRAINING OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. F.G. Martin. (R. G. 
Badger Co., Boston, $1.00 net.) A layman’s essay, on the need for 
instruction in morals, which lays the burden of blame for the spread 
of criminality on the public schools. 

CitizensHip. Milton Bennion. (World Book Co., Chicago, 
$1.00.) A practical and pleasing text. Another indication of the 
quickening of the school to its social duty. One cannot but envy the 
pupils in the modern high-school with such texts as this. The book 
follows the general plan recommended in a recent report of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

COLLEGE STUDY AND COLLEGE LiFe. Bernard Ewer. (R. G. 
Badger & Co., Boston.) Those who are familiar with Professor 
Ewer’s work will recognize here the fruits of his valuable service 
in courses on college life and work for college men and women. This 
is the best book we have yet seen for use with classes. And it is also, 
for any one, an excellent introduction to the college and its meaning 
in our life. Includes a chapter on religion in the college. A readable, 
useful book. 

CONFERENCE ON SociaL Work, Pittsburgh. (Chicago, $2.00.) 
This is the report of the annual convention of what we used to call 
the Conference for Charities and Correction; the change of name 
is indicative of progress. The contents of this annual form a hand- 
book on modern ideals and current practice in organized charities 
and social agencies. Much attention is paid to the family, the child 
and the community. 

EpucaTION AFTER THE War. J. H. Badley. (Blackwell, Ox- 
ford, Eng. $1.25, Longmans in U. S.) F. 3. One of the most en- 
couraging signs of the future in England is the growing interest in 
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elementary and secondary education. Out of the present conditions 
a new plan of education is developing. The ideals of the practical 
teachers are stated, convincingly, in this work. When we add the 
efficiencies of American schools to the strong idealism of British 
teachers we have two good factors in an educational plan. 

A GuipE To BisLte Stupy. H. E. Richards. Vol. 1, Junior 
Course, Vol. II, Advanced Course (Index Publishing Co.) Vol. I, 
in three parts, gives two series of stories from the Old Testament, 
and one series from the New. Vol. II, in four parts, devotes two 
to a consecutive study of the Old Testament and two to the New. 
Each part is divided into forty lessons. The material is non-critical, 
somewhat homiletic and conservative. 

THE Hoty Scriptures, according to the Masoretic Text, a 
new translation prepared by a special committee for the Jewish 
Publication Society of America. All students of the scriptures will 
be pleased to see this splendid work now completed and set into a 
form available for all readers. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION, Lynn 
H. Hough (Abingdon Press, 50c) Qi. A brief discussion, in 
readable form, of the underlying causes and the meaning of the 
Reformation struggles. 

Can WE BELIEVE IN IMMorRTALITY? James H. Snowden 
(Macmillan $1.25.) Always interesting and thoughtful this author 
here presents an unusually stimulating study; whether the question 
seems to us as central as it does to him, or not, his chapters are valu- 
able as they lead to the problems of personality and the life of will 
and action. 

THE DAWN OF THE REFORMATION. H. E. Probyn. SINCE 
THE DAYS OF THE REFORMATION. F. S. Guy Warman; TEmM- 
PERANCE, W, J. Cole; Three handbooks (Longmans, 40c per dozen) 
Useful introductory primers for adults and youth classes. 

Mora INSTRUCTION IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS THROUGH THE 
Story. J. A. Churchill... (Dept. of Public Instruction, Oregon). 
T. 5.. A brief discussion of the plan with a very useful, suggestive 
list of stories, giving the sources, under topics and by grades. A use- 
ful piece of work. i 

RELIGIous EDUCATION IN THE CuHurRcH. Henry F. Cope. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1918, $1.25.) This book be- 
longs to the prophetic type of literature. The service of such a 
book is not merely the interpretation of ideals; its greatest service is 
in the creation of ideals. In this volume the General Secretary of 
the Religious Education Association has made a notable contribution 
to the definition of the task of the Church in the present age. Society 
is today specializing and will tolerate no institution which assumes 
to administer all forms of good to the community. If the Church 
is to survive as an institution—much more, if she is to render notable 
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service to the world of men, she must find her special task and stick 
to that. She has, no doubt, made an effort to adjust to changing 
conditions, but in so doing she has often come into serious com- 
petition with other institutions. “She must cease to carry on tradi- 
tional activities without regard to whether they are better done 
elsewhere or are needed at all; she must cease the attempt at winning 
popular support by a round of factitious activities . . .” The clue 
to the task of the Church lies in the fact that she is the only 
institution which regards persons primarily as religious beings; the 
Church is “the only complete social group with the function of 
developing human character toward divine perfection.” But the 
very machinery by which the Church has sought to accomplish this 
task has often proved a menace. In consequence the first duty of the 
Church is to overhaul the machine to determine whether its parts 
are all essential to the development of Christian character and the 
organization of a society of good-will, ends which taken together 
sum up the task of the Church. 

It is not to be supposed that the Church is, therefore, superfluous. 
Social organization is essential to the realization of spiritual ends, 
and, if the Church should cease to exist, other institutions scarcely 
distinguishable from it in their ministries would spring up. The 
Church has a very definite and positive social function, which is 
nothing less than that of education, particularly moral and religious 
education. 

The author proceeds to consider, one after another, the various 
methods and processes which the Church has utilized in the past, or 
which it is today shaping in the interest of its educational aim. He 
very properly begins with a discussion of public worship, “the 
social utilization of the accumulated spiritual life, the use of the 
emotions and aspirations of the many for the life of each,” the 
occasion for “growth by association.”” So understood, public wor- 
ship calls for intelligent direction that every form of impression may 
be made to co-operate in the realization of its ultimate purpose. 
Preaching has a similar function of playing upon the very springs of 
life; it finds its chief field in the control and direction of the 
emotional, in the unification and direction of worship, and is defined 
as “proclamation, declaration and information for the purpose of 
stimulation, transformation and action.” It is, therefore, essentially 
an educational process. Religious education gives fundamental 
place to social living. Social service is a concrete expression of the 
attitude of the Church toward life, and every scheme must endeavor 
not only to render some effective service where it is needed, but also 
to show that social service is at the very heart of Christianity. The 
Church has a very direct concern with community welfare. The 
author sketches the rural and urban types of community and sug- 
gests probable lines of influence and ministry. 
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The Church has a close and essential relation to the program of 
physical education in the community. It has a positive, if indirect, 
responsibility for the ministry of healing; it cannot dodge the prob- 
lem of sex-instruction, since it must train parents to meet this claim. 
Local conditions must determine the direct responsibility of each 
Church for providing the means of physical education. The very 
great value of the Scout and Camp Fire and other organizations is 
recognized. 

The author gives most significant emphasis to the claim of the 
family upon the Church and the dependence of the Church upon the 
family. The Church must stimulate public opinion to protect the 
rights of the family, must educate home-makers by means of 
sermons, parents’ classes, fathers’ and mothers’ conferences and the 
like. Just as the Church and the family are vitally related, so are 
the Church and the public school. While the Church must find out 
how to correlate her work with that of the public school, the burden 
of religious instruction is thrown directly on the Church. The 
various plans for meeting this responsibility are noted. The com- 
munity school of religion is approved as “highly desirable.” It is 
pointed out that none of these plans contemplates the teaching of 
religion in the public school, but that it becomes, and ought to 
remain, a community religious enterprise. The most pressing un- 
solved problem in this connection is that of the curriculum of week- 
day religious instruction. There is the widest variety of opinion 
upon this subject. 

The author’s chapters on the organization and the direction of 
religious education are very fine analyses of these problems from the 
point of view of the local church. The final chapter on “The Church 
and New Days” sums up the argument for the Church as a necessary 
institution in the present time. The answer to the question whether 
the Church has still a place is to be found in the view that its 
function is that of religious education. Such a conception gives 
depth and reality to the life of the Church; it gives confidence and 
faith; it assures the spiritual development of the Church and a new 
sense of the present-day reality of religion. But the instruction 
which the Church gives must be prophetic, she must gather up the 
light of the past and focus it upon the future, and she must effectuate 
her instruction through more ample training. 

This brief résumé only very imperfectly suggests the wealth of 
this book. Its twenty-two chapters are replete with information; 
but, more than that, they are filled with a fine prophetic vision of the 
great educational task of the Modern Church. The references at 
the end of each chapter and the excellent index greatly add to its 
practical value—Henry B. Robins. 
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Bradner, Rev. Lester, Ph.D., (1919) Board of Religious Edu- 
cation, Protestant Episcopal Church, New York City. 

Buck, Rev. Florence, (1923) Associate Secretary Department 
Religious Education, American Unitarian Association,. 
Boston, Mass. 

Chalmers, Rev. William E., D.D., (1923) Educational Director, 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coe, Prof. George A., Ph.D., LL.D., (1924) Union Theological 

Seminary, New York City. 

Cope, Rev. Henry F., D.D., (1920) General Secretary R. E. A., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Davies, Rev. J. W. F., (1922) Congregational Church, Win- 
netka, II. 

Dawson, Prof. George E., Ph.D., (1924) Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 

Diffendorfer, Rev. Ralph E., (1922) Methodist Board of Sun- 
day Schools, New York City. 

Doggett, L.L., Ph.D., (1919) Pres. International Y. M. C. A. 
Training School, Springfield, Mass. 

Dow, Miss Caroline B., (1919) Dean National Y. W. C. A. 
Training School, New York City. 

Drake, Prof. Durant, Ph.D., (1921) Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Egbert, Prof. James C., Ph.D., (1923) Director Extension 
Teaching, Columbia University, New York City. 

Eliot, Rev. Samuel A., D.D., LL.D., (1923) Pres. American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 

Evans, Prof. Herbert F., Ph.D., (1919) Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa. 

Faunce, Rev. Wm. H.P., D.D., LL.D., (1921) Pres. Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. 

Fergusson, Rev. E., Morris, M.A., (1921) Secretary Maryland 
Sunday School Association, Baltimore, Md. 

Fowler, Prof. Henry T., (1923) Brown University, Providence, 

Galloway, Prof. Thomas W., (1923) Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Gardner, Rev. William E., D.D., (1919) General Secretary, 
Episcopal Board of Religious Education, New York City. 
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Gates, Rev. Herbert W., M.A., (1924) Director, Brick Church 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


Groves, Prof. Ernest R., (1924) New Hampshire College, Dur- 


ham, N. H. 

Hartshorne, Prof. Hugh, Ph.D., (1920) Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 

Holmes, Prof. Henry W., (1922) Harvard University. 

Huget, Rev. J. Percival, (1924) Tomkins Ave. Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hunter, Mrs. Henry W., (1919) Hinsdale, IIl. 

Kato, Katsuji, Ph.D., (1922) Japanese Student Secretary, Y. M. 
C. A., Tokyo, Japan and Chicago, III. 

Kendrick, Prof. Eliza H., Ph.D., (1920) Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Kent, Prof. Charles F., Ph.D., (1924) Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

King, Prof. Irving, Ph.D., (1921) University of Iowa, lowa 
City, Ia. 

Lawrance, Miss Mary, (1926) Director Religious Education, 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. 

Lawrance, Rev. William I., Th.D., (1920) Secretary Depart- 
ment Religious Education, American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

Leland, Miss Abby P., (1921) Secretary, The Girl Scouts of 
America, New York City. 

Lincoln, Rev. C. Arthur, (1923) First Congregational Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lu, Timothy Ting Fang, (1921) Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Main, John H. T., LL.D., (1924) Pres. Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Ia. 

Marshall, Benjamin T., (1922) Pres. Connecticut Women’s 
College, New London, Conn. 

May, Prof. Mark, Ph.D., (1924) Union Theological Seminary. 
New York City. 

Mendenhall, Miss Susan, (1924) Secretary Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, New York City. 

Meyer, Rev. Henry H., D.D., (1919) Editorial Secretary, Sun- 
day School Board M. E. Church, New York City. 

Monroe, Prof. Paul, Ph.D., LL.D., (1923) Teachers College, 
New York City. 

Moxcey, Prof. Mary E., (1921) New York City. 

Myers, Prof. A. J. W., Ph.D., (1920) Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. ; 
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Peabody, Prof. Francis G., D.D., (1920) Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Richardson, Prof. Norman E., Ph.D., (1921) Boston University. 

Robins, Prof. Henry B., Ph.D., (1923) Department Religious 
Education, Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Robinson E. M., (1922) Secretary International Committee 
Y. M. C. A., New York City. 

Rugh, Prof. Charles E., (1922) University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Sanders, Frank K., Ph.D., D.D., (1922) Board of Missionary 
Preparation New York City. 

Seeley, Prof. Homer C., (1919) Teachers College, Iowa Falls, 
Iowa. 

Sneath, Prof. E. Hershey, Ph.D., LL.D., (1922) Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Soares Prof. Theodore G., Ph.D., D.D., (1921) University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Squires, Prof. Vernon P., M.A., (1920) University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Stewart, Rev. George B., D.D., LL.D., (1921) Pres. Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

St. John, Prof. Edward P., Pd.M., (1924) Boston University 
School of Theology, Boston, Mass. 

Stolz, Prof. Karl R., (1919) Wesley College, University, N. D. 

Tallman, Miss Lavinia, (1921) Instructor in Religious Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, New York City. 

Thompson, Prof. W. J., Ph.D., LL.D., (1922) Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Madison, N., J. 

Tracy, Prof. Frederick, (1921) University of Toronto. 

Votaw, Prof. Clyde W., Ph.D., (1923) University of Chicago. 

Ward, Prof. Frank G., Ph.D., (1924) Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 

Ward, Prof. Harry F., Ph.D., (1922) Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City. 

Weigle, Prof. Luther A., Ph.D., (1920) Yale School of Religion. 

Wild, Prof. Laura H., B.D., (1922) Mt. Holyoke College, So. 
Hadley, Mass. 

Winchester, Prof. Benjamin S., D.D., (1923) Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Wood, Prof. Irving F., Ph.D., (1919) Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 
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MEMBERS OF THE Councit (Arranged according to term of office) 
Class of I919 


Birney, Rev. L. J. Hunter, Mrs. Henry W. 
Bradner, Rev. Lester Meyer, Rev. Henry H. 
Doggett, L. L. Seeley, Prof. Homer C. 
Dow, Miss Caroline B. Stolz, Prof. Kar) R. 
Evans, Prof. Herbert F. Wood, Prof. Irving F. 


Gardner, Rev. Wm. E. 
Class of 1920 


Athearn, Prof. Walter S. Lawrance, Rev. Wm. I. 
Bagley, Prof. Wm. C. Myers, Prof. A. J. W. 
Cope, Rev. Henry F. Peabody, Prof. Francis 
Hartshorne, Prof. Hugh Squires, Prof. Vernon P. 
Kendrick, Prof. Eliza H. Weigle, Prof. Luther A. 


Lawrance, Miss Mary 
Class of 1921 


Drake, Prof. Durant Moxcey, Prof. Mary E. 
Faunce, Rev. Wm. H. P. Richardson, Prof. Norman E, 
Fergusson, Rev. E. Morris Soares, Prof. Theodore G. 
King, Prof. Irving Stewart, Rev. George B. 
Leland, Abby P. Tallman, Miss Lavinia 
Lu, Timothy Ting Fang Tracy, Prof. Frederick 
Class of 1922 
Davies, Rev. J. W. F. Sanders, Frank K. 
Diffendorfer, Rev. Ralph E. Sneath, Prof. E. Hershey 
Holmes, Prof. Henry W. Thompson, Prof. W. J. 
Kato, Katsuji Ward, Prof. Harry F. 
Robinson, E. M. Wild, Prof. Laura H. 
Rugh, Prof. Charles E. Marshall, Benjamin 


Class of 1923 
Boocock, Rev. William H. Galloway, Prof. Thomas W. 


Buck, Rev. Florence Lincoln, Rev. C. Arthur 
Chalmers, Rev. William E. Monroe, Prof. Paul 
Egbert, Prof. James C. Robins, Prof. Henry B. 
Eliot, Rev. Samuel A. Votaw, Prof. Clyde W. 
Fowler, Prof. Henry T. Winchester, Prof. Benjamin S. 
Class of 1924 
Coe, Prof. George A. Main, John H. T. 
Dawson, Prof. George E. May, Prof. Mark 
Gates, Rev. Herbert W. Mendenhall, Miss Susan 
Groves, Prof. Ernest R. St. John, Prof. Edward P. 
Huget, Rev. J. Percival Ward, Prof. Frank G. 


Kent, Prof. Charles F. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Chairman—Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., President, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary—D. W. Kurtz, D.D., President, McPher- 
son College, McPherson, Kansas. 

Executive Secretary—Walter G. Clippinger, President, Otterbem 
University, Westerville, Ohio. 


BrBLE TEACHERS IN COLLEGE 
(A section of the department of University and Colleges) 

Chairman—Prof. H. T. Fowler, Ph.D., Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Vice-Chairman—Prof. Clara F. Smith, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Recording Secretary—Chaplain Raymond Knox, Columbia 
University. 

Executive Secretary—Prof. Fred B. Hill, Ph.D., Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 

Chairman of Committee on Standards—Prof. Irving F. Wood, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Chairman—Rev. Owen H. Gates, Ph.D., Andover-Harvard 
Seminary. 
Recording Secretary—George Dahl, Professor, Yale School of 
Religion, New Haven, Conn. 
Executive Secretary—Frank G. Ward, Ph.D., Professor, Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Il. 
Executive Committee : 
Pres. Charles S. Nash, Berkeley, Calif. 
Prof. W. J. Davidson, Evanston, III. 
Prof. W. O. Carver, Louisville, Ky. 
Princ. E. I. Rexford, Montreal, Canada. 
Prof. Luther A. Weigle, New Haven, Conn. 


CHURCHES AND PASTORS 

Chairman—Rev. H. M. Lichliter, D.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary—Rev..N. C. Fetter, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. O. C. Helming, D.D., Chicago. 
Executive Committee: 

Rev. J. W. McDonald, Decatur, IIl. 

Prof. Theodore G. Soares, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Principal E. I. Rexford, Montreal, Canada. 
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SuNDAY SCHOOLS 
Chairman—Luther A. Weigle, Ph.D., Professor, Yale School 
of Religion, New Haven, Conn. 
Vice-Chairman—Miss Florence Buck, Associate Secretary, Dept. 
of Religious Education, American Unitarian Ass’n., Boston. 
Recording Secretary—Prof. A. J. W. Myers, Ph.D., Hartford. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Director, Com- 
munity house, Winnetka, III. 


CoMMISSIONS 

(Chairmen ) 
Worship, Prof. Luther A. Weigle, New Haven, Conn. 
Motion Pictures, Frank Wade Smith, New York City. 
Recreation, Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Winnetka, IIL 
Constructive Relief, Herbert W. Gates, Rochester, N. Y. 
Vocational Guidance, Dean Franklin Johnson, Chicago, II1. 


PusLic SCHOOLS 
Chairman—Professor Vernon P. Squires, Litt.D., University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Vice-Chairman—Principal Jesse B. Davis, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Executive Secretary—Charles D. Lowry, Ass’t. Supt. Schools, 
Chicago. 
The Executive Committee consists of the above officers and: 
Prof. W. W. Phelan, Ph.D., State University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 
Supt. W. B. Wilson, Topeka, Kansas. 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, Boston, Mass. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Chairman—Warren P. Behan, Ph.D., Pres. Baptist Missionary 
Training School, Chicago. 
Vice-Chairman—Rev. Hiram Hull, National Training School, 
Toronto. 
Executive Secretary—Miss Alice M. Robertson, Training School 
for Christian Service, Boston. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Chairman—Rev. John H. Mackenzie, L. H. D., The Howe 
School. 

Recording Secretary—Richard D. Cox, Ward Belmont, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Executive Secretary—Franklin Johnson, M.A., Dean, University 
High School, Chicago. 
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THE FAMILY 


Chairman—Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Boston, Mass. 
Recording Secretary—Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 
Executive Secretary—Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim, Sioux City, 


Iowa. ; - 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Chairman—NMiss Caroline B. Dow, Dean, Nat’l. Y. W. C. A. 
Training School, New York City. 
Executive Secretary—Mr. Fred S. Goodman, Secretary, Inter- 
national Com. Y. M. C. A., New York City. 
The Executive Committee consists of the above officers and: 
Miss Helen A. Davis, Executive Sec’y., Field Dept., Nat’l. 
Bd. Y. W. C. A., New York. 
Miss Anna V. Rice, Sec’y. for Religious Work, Nat’l. Bd. 
Y. W. C. A., New York. 
Miss Eliza R. Butler, Student Sec’y., Nat’l. Bd. Y. W.C. A., 
New York. 
Mrs. Emma T. Byers, Field Secretary, Y. W. C. A., Chicago. 
Mr. E. G. Wilson, Religious Work Director, West Side Y. 
M. C. A., New York. 
Mr. Walter Wood, General Sec’y., Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia. 
Mr. L. E. Hawkins, Gen’l. Sec’y., Y. M. C. A., Providence. 
Mr. Harrison S. Elliott, Bible Study Sec’y., Student Dept., 
International Committee Y. M. C. A., New York. 


ReEticious ArT 


Chairman—Edward D. Eaton, LL.D., President Emeritus, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Executive Secretary—H. Augustine Smith, Professor, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORS IN CHURCHES 


Chairman—Rev. Hugh R. Orr, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Vice-Chairman—Rev. Frank E. Butler, Central Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Mary Lawrance, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 
This Section comprises the professionally trained and employed 
“Directors of Religious Education in Churches.” Attendance at 
their annual meetings is not open to the public. 








STATISTICAL REPORT 
(For the year ending April 30, 1918) 


I. CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Annual Convention, Meetings, 17, Addresses............ 53 
Local Conferences, approx. 120, Addresses............. 

Public addresses by General Secretary................. 222 
Mileage Of General BOCPMIREY . iw cc ccc crsevivocceuce 36,900 


II. Pus LicaTIons 
1. By Copies 





Magazine RELIGIouS EDUCATION, copies............... 19,100 
New pamphlets and circulars, (20).............seee00- 80,000 
CO NE in 5a eh kk 8 cv 5 0 Ondo EASES Ko 75,500 
BCey VORNIEE ONE oo nb ck bec ec od ececarey Cabs Rees 175 
2. By Pages 
Pamphlets, tO: EG. «6 6nn dese ede eis 0 85309 ree es 128 
COPCUE, TE 6 50 as Hain 6 Ee nse Chee RTOS eDERD 32 
Pages, published through other agencies.................. 450 
Pages of six issues of RELIGIous EDUCATION.............. 480 
III. Exurpit AND LIBRARY 
Treveling: TM, Se 3 os sik ie eh Soe es sueeeres 220 
Denvelings Ta, Ws bth oe vied d cower ameetes 200 
Central Exhibit Library, volumes................-..-- 5,805 
LOR LAO 05g dees Gu CO 05 6900 5 VL ereeaenR es ees 227 
Pamphiets and Hamibet FIO... oo 056 osc eecerseecswe’ 10,500 
IV. Bureau or INFORMATION 
Inquiries answered, BPOTOR.. «6... esse canedseevevses 7,600 
COE cn eb kare kes) seek eRe 400 
Pomsphicts ont O08, TE. Pik s 0s ot vcis eieentaeens 140,000 
Pompbilets cent Git, GUE. oo oo 60.000 cose es ewews 30,000 
V. CoRRESPONDENCE 

Tertel Lotter QU ok s ks 09's Menke ore eee eee 20,798 

err eee eto re re ee 9,827 

Po errr rere ry Perret. Tory 7,468 

VI. ADMINISTRATION 

Salaried Workers (part time, 3) 2, Volunteer............. 300 
General and Departmental Officers...........ceeeeeeecees 68 
Sente ated Gobet TINTING. os cee veevesesedsacesebnde 61 


Bann MOE ook 5 00-505 00n0 08s cee nags tgete ee ine 6 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
May 1, 1917 to April 30, 1918 











Balance in bank, May 1, 1917............- $76.05 
Cash on Maid, May 1, 1987.26. cade csvecss 4.65 
$80.70 
RECEIPTS 
WIE ciiik'e seer ees evkeveduaes dud $6,683.51 
UID i 6s. 4.c 6 cy et Sei eo wean bees 159.38 
COMMITEE 55s 6's £68000 8s be eee oe 4,943-30 11,786.25 
$11,866.95 
PO EAE sn xd vanced vcs dvtupidedes eReee weed 2,000.00 
$13,866.95 
EXPENDITURES 
Salary, General Secretary... .... 22.22.20. $5,700.00 
Salary, Omer Assistants... . <....66 066 50e008 1,200.65 
SO a ly inh ooo et ea oe cde Se tausanes 667.10 
Postage, Express, Telegrams.............. 559-37 
Incidentals, Exchange, Auditing........... 164.12 
ere eT Terre 77.50 
Printing Circulars and Stationery.......... 404.47 
OE WOE 64.59 5-0) 0h e's We ee tenn aee 1,971.41 
Office, Exhibit & Furniture............... 264.51 
FORD, Sey OE, 6 0a haeoe sae svacns 210.16 
RE aoe ove 18 Wed Cav inevekewseemwode 534-41 
TI 5.08 coe ek O65 6X6. bob agaeeas 38.75 
$11,792.51 
Pauly Lets TAGES. s vs ads siescstindendh soaker 2,000.00 
$13,792.51 
Balance in Bank, April 30, 1918................26. 70.26 
ey ee ee eee ere reer re rye 4.18 
Epwarp J. DunHAM, Auditor. $13,866.95 


Davip R. Forcan, Treasurer. 


*This total includes only the moneys passing through the hands 
of the Treasurer and does not include any sums contributed to local 
treasuries and paid out locally for such conventions. 
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BUDGET 1918-1919 


oe ES Peer SCTE ELE eee $6,900.00 
Services, (Janitor & Miscellaneous, 1918) 100.00 
pT FO PE re Per ee eT TTT 960.00 
Office and Exhibit Furniture............ 100.00 
Postage, Express & Telegrams.......... 750.00 
ee TT Pee ee 2,300.00 
Circulars, Pamphlets & Stationery....... 500.00 
Phone, Light & Supplies............... 300.00 
Interest, Auditing & Refunds........... 120.00 
po ee a errr ee eee eee ee oe 500.00 
i ere eee ee 350.00 
ek | PPT ST TTT E TT re 500.00 
COB 9 i. i ok val iin ena sab vei ce eee 300.00 

$13,680.00 

EsTIMATED INCOME 

eee eer eee $7,500.00 
COMO 665 hk kc ou KER SS 5,500.00 
Advertising, Reprints ............0ee8. 100.00 
Sale OF PROCES ..605 6c eenere swans 150.00 

$13,250.00 


Approved and adopted by the Executive Board, May 17, 1918. 


*Only bills paid through the R. E. A. Treasurer appear in the “Convention Account;” all 
local expenses being paid by a special committee in the convention city. 





To the Members 


The R. E. A. is much more than a mutual benefit association 
for its members; it is an instrument of service, an opportunity for 
social investment, a means through which your influence and 
experience may be disseminated. 

The Association’s work depends on your co-operation. We 
need, in order to carry forward our plans, greatly increased con- 
tributions, a large number of new members, and more experimental 
and research work. Wéll you help? 























THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
GENERAL SECRETARY 


From whatever angle we may view 1917 we shall think of it as 
the year that was different. We have faced new situations, not only 
as to duties to be performed, but also as to conditions of operation. 
It has been a period of adjustment in relation to enlarging fields 
of opportunity and naturally diverted bases of supplies. But the 
adjustments have been made in the machinery and not in the essential 
methods of work. 

Soon after the last convention the central office was removed 
from the Loop District in Chicago. This change effected a saving 
of about $60 a month, or a total for the rest of the year, after charg- 
ing off the expenses of removal and changes, of over $500. Later 
by the reduction and reorganization of the office staff we effected 
another saving of $400. Other economies and changes brought 
the total savings to over $1,000. This amount is net and in spite of 
the increased cost of all materials and all forms of labor, an increase 
especially high in printing. This saving has not been effected with- 
out a very considerable increase in expenditure of time and energy 
on the part of all who have had a share in the Association’s work; 
but it has been well worth while. 

Details of this character are not thrilling, but it is the “trivial 
round” that makes possible any splendid enterprise. 

The income of the Association has suffered severely though 
not to the extent that might have been expected. Contributions 
have not seriously decreased ; there are good reasons to believe that 
they will increase in the future. The serious financial deficiency 
arises from tardiness in the payment of membership dues. Fully 
$2,500 is now due the Association in membership fees, that is over 
800 members have not paid their dues. All these, or nearly all, so 
far as we can ascertain, intend to remain in the Association. They 
are simply delaying, probably largely as a result of the unusual 
economic pressure on salaried persons. But as the account now 
stands, in round figures, our net deficit, after paying out all on hand 
in the treasury, would be less than $500 against which we have 
fully $2,500 of uncollected accounts. In other words, if all mem- 
bership fees were paid we would have a balance on hand of $2,000. 
[This report was read at the annual meeting on March 6th. On 
April 30th the General Secretary was able to report “All bills paid.”]. 

Turning from these details, but.I hope not forgetting them, 
what of the general outlook? 
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Encouragement on every hand, especially as to a deepening and 
diffusion of interest in religious education. The evidences are found 
in the type of inquiries coming into the bureau of information, the 
adoption of new programs in churches, the recognition of the lasting 
problems of the war as problems in religious education, the growing 
interest in colleges and especially in secondary schools, the search 
for materials of instruction scientifically better and based on our 
developing world social needs, closer co-ordinations among the 
agencies for religious education, many evidences of far-sighted 
loyalty to the program of religious education—recognizing its 
fundamental necessity for these times and for all times; some pro- 
gress—even in these times when some would have the spirit halt— 
toward the solution of outstanding problems, such as teaching world 
righteousness, better programs of week-day instruction, the general 
maintenance of the educational work of churches, some forward 
steps in professional training and, turning to lesser details, an 
increase in the membership of the Association, especially marked 
amongst church workers, a greatly increased use of the central 
Library-exhibit and an increased demand for the publications of the 
Association, especially for the reprints, a development of new forms 
of service in the central office by close connections with local work, 
war-library work, the use of the central office for meetings and 
classes of workers. 

The general offices of the R. E. A. have been of enlarging service 
in relation to the surrounding community. Certain organizations 
of a like character meet here regularly. These include a welfare 
committee group providing recreation and instruction for boys and 
girls in a nearby congested neighborhood. During the Liberty Loan 
campaign a substation was conducted at the office. Service has also 
been rendered in gathering books for the war libraries. The'reading 
rooms at the new address are the most convenient we have ever had 
and are in demand both by the students from the educational insti- 
tutions and by other persons. 

The first step toward securing a permanent endowment for the 
work of the R. E. A. was taken at the meeting of the Executive 
Board on April 17th when Mr. M. E.’Greenebaum, following the 
suggestion of the General Secretary that an endowment might be 
started by securing gifts of Liberty Loan bonds, presented the 
Association with its first bond. 

It has taken a long time, fifteen years, to begin gathering bonds. 
But, with every one in the nation purchasing bonds on-easy terms, 
it ought not to be difficult now to secure a sufficient-number for. the 
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foundations of endowment. Such an endowment would probably 
be devoted to specific enterprises, as research and investigations. 

What of the future? We look forward in complete confidence 
as to the support of the Association’s work. This is the splendid 
hour of opportunity, that is to say the hour when sacrifice counts 
for most. 

Religious education stands in the living throng of today with its 
face toward the future. Its function of leadership demands a 
message for this hour. This must be its own message and not an 
echo. Our open platform is for prophets and not for phonographs. 
Our interest, like our movement, is world-wide. Our concern is tor 
spiritual democracy and our immediate point of concern is with the 
children. Let whoever will be silent, we will be recreant to duty if, 
when the world is thinking so largely in terms of adult interests, we 
fail to set the child in the midst and to call the world to order itself 
for the sake of those who will be the world tomorrow. 

The religious world is waiting for leadership; its spokesmen are 
emphasizing the details of immediate adult duties; we would not 
abate one jot of their importance. We plead for duties toward the 
young and toward the spirit. But duties are never maintained with- 
out vision. Have we no message of interpretation of these times? 
Men and women are distraught in our political earth-quake, while 
the young look out in wonder and, since no prophet appears, turn 
to think of life as chaotic, meaningless, and therefore motiveless and 
thus unmoral. Unless life, this present moment and experience, is 
interpreted in terms of spiritual—social—values we can neither hope 
to solve its immediate problems nor to order its future progress. 
We must claim precedence for religious education in this hour when 
the religious motive and the religious meaning of life is our only 
hope. 

Moreover, we must face yet more definitely the problem of 
religious training for an enduring social democracy, for a religious 
world-order. Something we have already done, but now we can 
turn to the task of specifically formulating the program of that 
education. We can answer in detail the question, what and how 
shall we teach so that peace in righteousness may reign, that men 
may love one another and the family of God may be realized here? 

These are the deepest and enduring needs of men; they summon 
us in this distraught hour to our utmost devotion. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AN EPITOME OF WORK 


PURPOSE 


The Religious Education Association works for the extension 
and improvement of moral and religious training. 

Its primary purposes are to stimulate, promote, inspire and assist. 
It undertakes no work now being carried on by others; rather it 
syndicates effort and serves as a clearing house and center.., 

The threefold purpose of the Religious Education Association 
is: “To inspire the educational forces of our country with the 
religious tdeal; to inspire the religious forces of our country with 
the educational ideal; and to keep before the public mind the ideal 
of Religious Education, and the sense of its need and value.” 

In detail its purpose is: 

To bring together in one comprehensive organization the lead- 
ers and workers of all ecclesiastical, evangelical, educational, cul- 
tural, and social organizations who wish for fellowship, for mutual 
interchange of thought, information, and experience, and for co- 
operation in achieving the highest ideal of personality and citizen- 
ship. 

Wuy? 


To secure religious efficiency in education and educational 
efficiency in religion. 

To meet and solve the practical problems of moral and religious 
education in home, church and school. 

To insure adequate motives, ideals and spiritual foundations of 
character for the youth of today. 

To secure to your children—and others—their religious heritage 
in terms of this day’s enlightenment and in preparation for tomor- 
row’s living. 

Wom? 


Educators, religious workers, parents, pastors, teachers, Sun- 
day school workers, social workers, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. leaders 
—all who are seeking the best in moral and religious training—in 
all lands. 


Work 


Investigate the modern problems of religious education in fami- 
lies, schools, colleges, etc., conduct experiments, confer and study 
methods, devise, test and publish plans, issue helpful literature. 
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stimulate public opinion and conduct a general propaganda for 
modern, scientific, adequate religious training. 


METHOD 


1. Conferences—state, district and local; also in connection 
with church and educational bodies—and annual convention. 

2. Publications—Re.icious Epucation (magazine) free to 
all members. Many special Pamphlets. Five large volumes. 

3. Exhibits—Permanent at central office; loan and traveling 
exhibits. 

4. Libraries—Largest on religious education—free to the 
public at headquarters of the Association. Traveling Library. Loan 
Library. 

5. Bureau of Information—Answering inquiries; collecting 
and disseminating information on methods, materials, ideals. 

6. Departments—Membership is divided into thirteen depart- 
ments fer studies, conferences and promotion. 

7. Members in all parts of the world engaged in promoting, in 
churches, schools, etc., the aims, ideals and methods of the Asso- 


ciation. ; 4:3 
SUPPORT 


The Religious Education Association has a membership of over 
three thousand persons paying the small annual fee of $3.00; the 
money necessary for its extension work and its free services is 
contributed by other members who elect to pay $5.00, $10.00 and 
upward, and by persons who make generous gifts to this work. 

The work of the Association is commended to the examination 
and careful consideration of persons seeking opportunities for wise, 
far-reaching investment through efficient philanthropy. 

A full statement of the accounts, duly audited, with the annual 
reports will be sent on request. 

(Endorsed by the Chicago Association of Commerce Subscrip- 
tions Investigating Committee for the regular period ending Novem- 
ber 39, 1918.) 

Make all checks payable either to David R. Forgan, Treasurer, 
or to The Religious Education Association, 1440 East 57th St., 
Chicago. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council met at Hotel McAlpin, New York City, on March 
5,1918. It was called to order at 9:30 a. m. by the President, Prof. 
B. S. Winchester, D. D. After prayers offered by Rev. Messrs. 
Lincoln, Lawrance and Gates, the President announced the names 
of members of committees, as follows: 

On Findings, Messrs. Weigle, Coe, Bradner, Meyer, and 
Richardson, and Misses Buck and Dow. 

On Nominations for members of the Council, Messrs. Gates 
and Kent and Miss Wild. 

On Nomination for officers of the Association, Messrs. 
Thwing, Hartshorne and Lawrance. 

Papers were then presented by Dr. Paul Monroe, Dr. George 
A. Coe and Dr. E. Hershey Sneath, as announced in the program 
of the convention. The session adjourned at 12:15 p. m. 

The second session of the Council was held on the same day, 
March 5, at 2 p. m., President Winchester in the chair. 

Dr. Luther A. Weigle presented a Resolution, which after slight 
revision, was adopted as fellows; 

“Resolved, In order that the Council of the R. E. A. may render 
more effective service with respect to the educational policies of the 
Association, that the executive committee of the Council be in- 
structed to appoint a committee of six, to be known as the Advisory 
Committee. The members of this committee, appointed in 1918, 
shall serve, two for a period of one year, two for two years, and 
two for three years. In 1919, and in each year thereafter, the 
executive committee of the Council shall elect two members of this 
committee, to serve for a period of three years. It shall be the duty 
of this committee to meet at the call of its chairman or of the General 
Secretary of the Association, as a committe of reference and counsel 
with respect to the educational policies of the Association. Its 
members shall be chosen from members of the Association so 
situated geographically as to enable the committee to do its work 
in actual meeting, rather than by correspondence. It shall report 
annually to the Council.” * 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates; Chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, then presented a list of names of persons chosen as officers 
and members of the Council. This report was adopted and. the per- 
sons so named were declared elected. 


*The following were elected to The Advisory Committee: For the term ending 1921, Pro- 
fessors Coe and Weigle; for the term ending 1920, Professors Richardson and Soares; for 1919, 
Professor Athearn and Dr. W. I. Lawrance. 
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Mr. Gates then suggested the desirability of appointing the Com- 
mittee on Nominations a year in advance that more time might be 
found for the careful choice of officers and members. It was 

Voted : That the present Committee on Nominations be continued 
for one year, and authorized to present names of officers and mem- 
bers of the Council at the next annual meeting. 

It was voted: That when this meeting adjourns it adjourn to 
meet at 2 p. m. on the following day. 

Mr. Gates suggested that the work undertaken by a Committee 
of the Department of Church Schools is of such magnitude that it 
might better be taken over by the Council. On motion of Dr. 
Bradner it was voted: That in the event of the Department of 
Church Schools withdrawing its Commission on a Standard Pro- 
gram of Religious Education the Council assume and carry forward 
the investigations begun by the Commission. 

The Council then voted to approve the program of the annual 
meeting of the Religious Education Association, then being carried 
out. 

Suggestions for topics for the next annual meeting were called 
for and several were offered. 

The Council adjourned at 3:02 p. m. : 

The final meeting of the Council was held on March 6th, at 
2:00 p.m. After hearing the recommendations of the Executive 
Committee it was voted: 

1. That the Council recommend to the Executive Board that 
the annual meeting for 1919 be of the general, or con- 
vention type, in the judgment of that board conditions 
were then favorable for such a gathering. 

2. That the Council recommend as its topic for the Annual 
Meeting in 1919, “Training in the New Citizenship.” 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee presented the names 
of additional members of the Council, needed to bring the member- 
ship up to seventy, the number originally intended. He stated that 
the Committee had asigned terms of office to these members in such 
wise as to cause approximately the same number of memberships to 
expire each year. The persons thus named were then elected to 
membership. 

The Council adjourned at 2:33 p. m. 

WitraM I. Lawrance, Secretary. 








Che Dramatisation of Bible 
Stories 


By ELIZABETH E. MILLER 


Price $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 1 oz.) 


The record of the author’s interesting and highly successful experiment in a children’s 
dramatic club under church auspices. 





This book will lead teachers in Sunday schools to abandon the old exhibition idea 
of dramatics in favor of the new phase of religious education through imitation, imagina- 
tion, and the vitalization of the ancient Hebrew and Christian literature in action. 


It will suggest to day-school teachers a method of using biblical literature in secular 
schools. 


The author presents plays in the making, from the crudest beginnings to the rela- 
tively finished product as finally presented by children. All plays were prepared by 
children under leadership, and all the old favorites such as Joseph, Daniel, Goliath, and 
Moses appear. ‘To these have been added other stories both long and short, and several 
parables. The author also suggests a considerable number of biblical episodes which 
might be presented as plays, after being worked up by the processes she describes. 


The problems of scenery, equipment, costumes, time, and place are shown to be 
easily solved through the use of the ingenuity, willing work, and imagination of the 
children. Suggestions are reinforced by illustrations of children in process of playing, 
or of properties constructed by them. The simplicity of all plans renders the book use- 
ful in the home group as well as in larger school groups. 


The first important contribution in this field. A mine of suggestion for 
those who have to do with the amusement or the education of children 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5810 Ellis Avenue - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














It Is Not a Difficult Thing to 
Be Your Own Publisher 


The Lakeside Press offers a special service to those 
who contemplate privately printing a book. 


We are prepared to undertake the type-setting, proof- 
reading, designing, plate-making, printing and bind- 
ing — select the proper paper stocks, type faces 
and bindings. 


We will be glad to submit samples on request. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


731 Plymouth Court CHICAGO, ILL. 














HARTFORD “""Ss20"" 


ary Through these associated schools, Hartford offers 
Thedegien! eervn ample training, both scholarly and practical for the 


Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
School of Religious Pedagogy social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
Dean, E. H. Knight tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 

its independent faculty and its own institutional 

life, but together they form one interdenomina- 

Kennedy School of Missions tional institution with the unity of a common aim 


Secretary, E. W. Capen and spirit, 





























Open Door 


At the End of Your Journey— 
Inviting you to the rest that 
will give inspiration for fresh 
endeavor, is the door that 
opens into your bedroom at 
the McAlpin. 

And when you have rested, you 
will find outside your door a 
hotel whose every department 
excels in the art of pleasing you. 


HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


Broadway at Thirty-Fourth Street, New York 


L.M. BOOMER_- - ~- Managing Director 

















Get A Bond for the R.E. A. 


Unite patriotic investment with service for religious education. 


On April 17th the first Liberty Loan Bond, to be applied to an 
Endowment Fund, was presented the R. E. A. 


It is a very simple matter to purchase a Bond, either by small 
installments or by cash; it will be a matter of tremendous signifi- 
cance if an adequate Endowment Fund can be created by gifts of 
Bonds. 
Che Religions Education Assoriation, 
1440 East 57th Street, Chicago. 























